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i «CASES or 
PUERPERAL FEVER. 
By Jous Atex4nper, M.D. 


One of the Medical Officers to the General 
Dip, for Manchester, Sc. &c. 


Fourteen months ago I had the honour of 
submitting to the readers of Tue Lancer, 
a few brief remarks upon the current doc- 
trines, various accredited treatments, and 
essential nature, of puerperal fever. ( Vide 
Numbers for the 5th and 12th December, 
1829.) The practical view therein taken 
of this “* plague of the lying-in chamber” 
having met with a reception amongst the 
profession highly satisfactory, and its sound- 
ness becoming only more confirmed by ex- 
tended bservation, I now proceed to lay 
before yon, as an appendix to the former 
papers, some of my later cases (three of 
which are copied verbatim from the note 
ms materially tending to substantiate 
the thological sentiments I have ventured 
to 


Case 1.—February 18th, 1823. Mary 
Bradford: @tat.°'28, an engraver’s wife, 
Bank-top, informs me that she was con- 
fined five days ago, that ber labour was na- 
tural.in every respect, and that she con- 
ceived herself ‘going on very well until 
yesterday ‘1 g, When she was seized 
rather suddenly with a slight shivering fit, 
considerable pain in the head, and an un- 
easiness in the bowels. 

Her symptoms this afternoon are as fol- 
lows:—great prostration of the animal 
powers—a dry skin of moderate heat; great 
mental excitation, with correspondent coun- 
tenance ; awhitish coated tongue ; a pulse 
beating 140, of somewhat wiry character ; 
a very tumid state of the abdomen, with an 
indescribable uneasiness throughout its 
whole extent, not aggravated, however, by 
pressure, except in the left hypochondriac 
region. The iacteal secretion is diminished ; 
the lochia are suspepded ; the bowels open. 

T have ordered the a ion of 
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four leeches to the seat of pain; a powder, 
consisting of sixteen grains of Dover's pow- 
der, with six of calomel, to be given each 
hour and a half, until easier; a large hot 
bran poultice to be placed over the bowels: 
upon the leeches falling off; and exceed- 
ingly weak wine und water to be given to 
her as a beverage. 
11 p.m. The leeches bled we, She has, 
taken three powders, and bas had abaut 
hours of a rambling, uneasy sleeps The pain, 
in the left hypochondrium is.remoyed, bus, 
the sense of general uneasiness in thé abdon, 
men, though less in degree, is still present... . 
Her countenance continues anxious. The. 
pulse is 156, feeble and fluttering);.skin, 
bathed in a coldish moisture. I shave dis 
rected the abdominal poultice to be, contis 
nued ; hot bottlesto her feet; a wine-glass~ 
ful of warm negus (consisting of equal quan-. 
tities of port-wine and water) to be given 
occasionally when awake, and the following 
draught (suspending the use of the powders) 
to be taken immediately :— 
TR Tinet. opii, gtt. 5 
Aque menthe pip. ; 
 Tinct. cardam. c., 
Spt. ether. nit. aa 5i; M. fiatque 
haustus. 


19, This morniag I find Mrs, B. has had 
nine hours of uninterruptedly good sleep. 
Her mind is much more composed, and coun= 
tenance of course correspondent. She com- 
plains chiefly of a dull weight over the fore- 
head, arising, probably, in a great measure 
from the opium, of slight uneasiness through- 
out the abdomen, and great thirst; pujse 
112, of tolerable strength ; her bowels ua-. 
moved today. The following medicine has. 
been prescribed for her :— preerme 

Spirit. terebinth., 

Ol. ricini, aa. 383. M.  fiatque 
haustus ; 

Para, iij ; 

Habeat 1m, 4ta, qq. hora donec alvi 
respond. 

Contin. cataplasma, 

10 p.m. All appears satisfactory ; mind 
cheerful; she has taken two of the draughts, 


Lwhich have been followed by three copious, 
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2 DR. ALEXANDER ON PUERPERAL FEVER. 


dark, and offensive dejections. Her thirst 
is abated. The pulse is 96, of no great vo- 
lume, but bearing the digital pressure pretty 
well. Her abdomen is much less tumid, and 
free from uneaginess. The secretions seem 
disposed to resume their integrity. 
Cupiat haustus anodynus, ut heri, statim ; 
et haustus terebinthinatus matutiné. 
20. Gaining strength after a good night. 
The bowels have been acted upon by the 
draught taken this morning. The gums are 
slightly mercurialised. Directed to take a 
light farinaceous diet, and to discontinue 
the vinous beverage. 
22, Continues to improve. 
24. Mouth still more affected, but free 
from all other complaint. 
27. Visited for the last time. 


Casz 2.—Three months subsequent to the 
ovcurrence of the preceding case, I was de- 
sired to visit Mrs. Gradwell, a currier’s 
wife, resident in Stower Street, who had 
been confined four days previously. She was 
labouring under all the characteristic pheno- 
mena of puerperal fever; but from being 
much engaged at the time, to my regret the 
exact history of the case was not particu- 
larly noted. I well remember, however, 
that in its general features, this woman's 
disorder was very similar to Bradford’s 
above described., She was bled, had hot 
poultices, and the terebinthinate liniment 

ied to the abdomen; took turpentine, 
with castor oil, during the day ; was allowed 
warm wine as a beverage, and had large 
opiates given to her the first two or three 
days. Her convalescence was exceedingly 
slow, for after the abdominal disorder had in 
a great degree subsided (diarrhea continu- 
ing a troublesome symptom), she laboured 
under a low hysterical affection (in a par- 
rye y my James Bards- 

visited ber) of a very distressing charac- 
ter, She did well. 


Case 3.—February, 1829. Mrs, Luke, 
Oldham Street, was delivered of her tenth 
. child bya female midwife ; the labour natu- 
ral. For three or four days previous to con- 
finement, she had complained of thirst, nau- 
sea, headach, chilliness, and other signs of 
fever. These continuing after her accouch- 
ment, the midwife imprudently gave her a 
dose of Epsom salts, which, producing but! 
trifling evacuations, griped her very se- 
verely, The following day she was labour- 
ing uuder a tense, painful, abdomen, and the 
aes symptoms of peritoneal inflammation, 
Dr. Freckleton, Mr. Fawdington, and my- 

lf, visited this woman. The usual reme- 

ies, bloodletting, blistering, enemata cata- 
plasms, febrifuge medicines, and opiates, 
wereemployed, Thedisease subsided 


she ually regained ber health. This 
(in common with all abdo- 
minal affections of an inflammatory nature 
occurring in the puerperal condition) gene- 
rally regarded as one of puerperal fever, 
shauld not be viewed, nor do I adduce it, 
as a genuine example of that complaint, for 
the following -reasons:—The woman was 
fevered previous to delivery; the complaint 
had nothing specific either in its origin or 
its character; and it yielded to the common 
antiphlogistic treatment, which most prac- 
titioners, with but too great reason, con- 
ceive inefficientin combating puerperal fever. 


Case 4.—April 9th, 1850. I have this 
afternoon been desired to visit Mrs. Ed- 
wards, the wife of a coffee roaster, resident 
in George’s Road. She was confined five 
days ayo, and is now labouring under an 
attack of puerperal fever. Her symptoms 
are, great excitement of the mind, amount- 
ing occasionally to active delirium, during 
which she is with difficulty kept in bed. A 


hot skin; flushed face ; pulse 140, of toler- , 


able strength; abdomen tumid, but not 
painful on pressure; lochia present; alvine 
and urinary discharges passing away invo- 


luntarily. 
‘apiat haustum ex. tr, opii, git. lxx, 
Stutim et repet. in horis duabus si 
necessarium sit 
Ponetur 
gt. viij.) in recto, et 
Applicet. calor abdomini pedibusque. 

Her previous attendant, Mr. Holliwell, 
and myself, have ordered, in addition, the 
use of weak port-wine negus ad libitum, 

9 p.m. Our patient has had a little re- 
freshing sleep, and is more composed than 
in the afternoon. She has taken two draughts ; 
the purging has ceased. Her complaint is 
now of a pain extending over the whole 
left hypogastric region ; her pulse is 120, of 
a sharp thready character. We have order- 


ed the wine to be suspended for the present, 


four-and-twenty leeches to be placed upon 


the part complained of, the draught to be 


repeated, and the cataplasm to the bowels 


continued. 
10. Our patient has passed an exceed- 


ingly good night ; the leeches succeeded in- 


removing the abdominal pain ; she now com- 
plains of great thirst and sense of exhaus- 
tion ; bowels unmoved. 

Habeat vinum cum aqua ut antea ; 

Pergaut in usu cataplusm.; et 

Habeat haustus anodynus, h, s. 

11, Mrs. Edwards feels stronger; but 
complains still more of great thirst. Pulse 
100, of tolerable strength ; skin hot ; bowels 
unmoved, 

Habeat mist. efferves. commun, pro re 

nata, et olei ricini, stalin, 


and | We have discontiaued the wine, 
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' 42. Skincomfortably warm ; bowels twice 

moved; pulse 96, rather weak; likes the 

form of medicine ; complains only of weak- 

ness. We have given her the alkali in an 

infusion of calumba, to be taken with lemon- 
“Poole 

13. Feels stronger. 

16. Convalescent, 

‘Case 5.—Jan, 19th, 1830. Mrs. Rogerson, 
ztnt. 26, of sanguineous temperament and 
rather slender fame, was confined of the 
first child three days ago; the labour was a 
natural one in every respect, and nothing 
unusual supervened until yesterday, when, 
upon being out of bed for the purpose of 
its being made comfortable, she was sensi- 
ble of a general chilliness of the surface, 
and a giddy uneasiness throughout the 
head. Feeling herself becoming worse to- 
day, her attendant, Mr. Holliwell (a surgeon 
in extensive midwifery practice), and, sub- 
sequently, the writer of these cases, were 
desired to visit her. ‘I'he symptomgat pre- 
sent are—nervous system, particularly the 
mind, in a high state of excitation ; skin dry 
and hot; distressing giddiness and pain 
in the head; face flushed; tongue thinly 
coated with whiteness ; pulse 140, of con- 
siderable volume, but not bearing the least 
compression, and slightly intermittent ; gréat 
tumefaction, and sense of uneasiness through- 
out the abdomen, not increased, however, 
v gradual and equal pressure ; lochial dis- 

arge suppressed ; ‘urine scanty; bowels 

regular. 


Opii purificati, gr..iv. 
. submur. gr. xvi. confect. aro- 
mat, q.s. ut fiant pilule octo. 


10. p.m. Our patient expresses herself 
relieved ; she has had an hour and a half’s 
sound sleep subsequent to taking the whole 
of the pills and two-thirds of the mixture ; 
the mind and nervous ‘system generally 
much more composed ; the skin gently 
moist ; abdominal uneasiness much abated, 
though still present ; pulse 120, unintermit- 
tent, and stronger ; still feels drowsy, and 
has much thirst. We have ordered her a 
hot bran poultice to the abdomen, weak hot 
lemonade for a beverage, and to continue 
her pills during the night should she be 
restless, or the abdominal uneasiness’ not 
subside Bay, bottles to her feet. 

20. | Rogerson has passed a good 
night ; is free from uneasiness in the bowels; 


the skin continues moist ; tongue clearer ; 
pulse 108, full and equal; has had two 
alvine evacuations; the lochia evince a dis- 
position.to return. Fearful of any relapse, 
she took two of the anodyne pills this morn- 
ing at seven o’clock, 

Contin. cataplasma abdomini et pergat 

in usu misture, 

21. This morning our patient presents an 
unfavourable appearance ; her skin is hot, 
and the tongue is coated with a thick brown- 
ish fur; she states, that during yesterday 
she was constantly voiding her urine, and 
that to-day she has considerable pain in the 
hypogastrium. This region of the abdomen, 
however, is not tumid, but unsusceptible of 
bearing the hand’s pressure; her pulse is 
again 120, weak, yet not of a very rm | 
character ; the lochia continue free, ind 
(to my surprise) rather copious; bewels 
somewhat confined. She took two of her 
opiate mercurial pills last night. 

Habeat olei ricini semunciam statim; 

a emplast. vesicat. hypogastrio ; 

ergat in usu misture effervesc. et con- 
tin, cataplasma abdomini. ‘ 

22. The blister rose well, and Mrs. Ro- 
gerson thinks the internal uneasiness much 
diminished. She complains of feeling ex- 
ceedingly feeble, but her pulse (now only 
100} ig of tolerable strength. During the 
night she was a good deal disturbed by the 
repeated operation of her bowels, having 
had no less than five motions, rather liquid, 
but not bad coloured ; the skin is comfort- 
able and clearer. We have ordered the 
following medicines for her :— 

ii Magnes. carbon, Di; 

Aq. menth. pip. 
M. fiatque haustus statim sumendus. 

R Sode carbon. 5ij. solve in infus. ca- 

lumbe, =vijss. adde. 
Tinct. rh@i. et lavend. comp. aa. 5ij. 
Siatque mistura cujus capiat coch. ij. 
uno suc. lemonum 4ta. qq. hora. 
and recommeaded a little weak chicken 
broth for her occasional use. Mr. Holli- 
well informed me this morning that Mrs. Ro- 
gerson was the first woman he had attended 
in confinement subsequent to assisting at 
the inspection of a puerperal victim ;* hence 
the origin of the ees case. : 
* Ten o'clock. is evening our patient 
presents an appearance little correspondent 
with the sanguine hopes I had entertained 
of her amendment in the morning; she is 
delirious, talking incoherently, and unceas- 
ingly picking at the bed-clothes ; the,coun- 
tenance is flushed, and, from the ill accord- 
ant smile upon it, most distressing to behold. 
The pulse is 154, of considerable calibre, 
but very weak upon pressure ; her tongue 


is coated with a thick, moist, whitish cover-~ 
Be 


Potasse carbon. 5iss. | 
Aq. distill. 393s. 
ether. nit. 33}, 
cujus capiut coch. . (cum uno sucei | 
limonum mista) , supra 
prascriptas — hora melius 
habeat, 
d- | 
in- 
| 
ut : 
se 
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ing ; the abdomen is much distended ; the 
dejections are numerous, liquid, and invo- 
luntary ; her skin and extremities, however, 
are warm, We have given her 120 drops 
of laudanum in two doses, with an hour’s 
interval ; ordered her some warm port ne- 
Fo ny renewed the heat to her feet and 


23, Mrs. Rogerson is this morning better, 
if the amendment prove permanent. Her 
mind is again itself, The tinct. op. throw- 
ing her into a state of somnolence, suspend- 
ed the floccitation and stopped the purging. 
She drank freely of the negus. She com- 
plains much of debility, but the pulse is of 
a favourable character, and only 100; her 
countenance, though sharp in character, is 
not sunken; the tongue is coated as last 
night ; her abdomen, though still very tu- 
mid, does not appear to be so from effusion 
of any kind, as, after the most careful manual 
examination, there isno fluctuation percepti- 
ble. We have directed the abdomen to be 
rubbed with a liniment composed of cam- 
aap oil with laudanum, and directed 

r strength to be supported by the alter- 
nate administration every hour of strong 
chicken broth and boiled arrow-root, with 

wine, 

24 a.m. All appears favourable. Mr. 
Holliwell gave her an opiate last night. We 
have requested the port-wine to be discon- 
tinued at present, as the bowels have been 
unmoved during the last eighteen hours. 

12 o'clock Mrs. Rogerson was 
taken much worse at ten o’clock to-night ; 
I found her speechless, with a sunken coun- 
tenance ; the abdomen exceedingly tumid ; 
the sphincters of the bladder and anus re- 
laxed ; extremities cold, with a weak flut- 
tering pulse. After administering to her 
nearly half a bottle of port-wine made warm, 
she has appeared to rally, and is able to tell 
me she is free from pain. In the wine I 
have given seventy drops of laudanum. 

25, Changed again for the better after 
passing a tolerably good night. ‘The mouth 
1s to-day much complained of, being satis- 
factorily mercurialised ; the skin is still dry 
and hot. We have directed her to take 
warm wine and water as a beverage, and to 
have the following medicine :— 

Pulv. ipecacuan, compos. gr. v. ft. 
vis 


pullers. 
Para, vi. habeatque 1™, 3tra, qq.| 
hora. 
26. The powders agree; skin moist ; 
cag 100; bowels have been once moved 
y a teaspoonful of castor oil, taken in 
the morning. To have arrow-root and 
chicke# broth alternately. 


27. Continues improving, The opiate 


powders were discontinued ; the mouth is 
stili exceedingly affected. Ordered to con- 
tinue her present diet, ° 


28. Complains only of thirst and debility. 
Pulse 98 ; bowels regular. ~ 
Habeat mistura efferves. communis pro re 
nata. 


Feb. 1. Gaining strength daily. 


4. This day Mrs. Rogerson states that. 


she has considerable tenderness of the 
lower part of the abdomen ; the pulse, how- 
ever, is only 90, and soft. 
Fricatur abdomen cum decoctione papa- 
veris albi florumque anthemidis, et 
5. No complaint. 
12, Convalescent. 


A careful perusal of the above — 
of puerperal fever, particularly of the last 
case, will, I think, lead to reflections sub- 
stantive of the following practical principles : 
—First, in this fell malady, to establish a 
general diaphoresis by the application of 
external heat; secondly, to combat local in- 
flammation wherever it may arise ; third- 
ly, to check that hurry of the nervous sys~ 
tem (which, I conceive, constitutes the 
pathognomonic feature of the disease) by 
the free exhibition of opium, restricted only 
in its quantities by its effects; fourthly 
(bearing in mind the specific nature of the 
complaint), not to fear the apparently incon- 
sistent practice of giving wine with one 
hand, whilst taking blood with the other ; 
and to exhibit calomel in considerable doses ; 
and, lastly, never to despair of the life of a 
puerperal sufferer, inasmuch as the mischief 
is generally not organic, but the mere con- 
comitent of high functional disturbance ; a 
disturbance, however, which too frequently 
proves terminal of existence, even when 
promptly, energetically, aud perseveringly 
opposed. 
February 26, 1831. 


ABSTRACT or M. SERULLAS’ PAPER | 


ON THE 
IODATES, BROMATES, AND CHLORATES, OF THE 


VEGETABLE ALKALIES, 


(Published in the Annales de Chimie, 
November 1830.) 

Iw this important paper the author, M. 
Serullas, has pointed out some new facts of 
great interest connected with the vegetable 
alkalies, of which the following is anabridged 
account. 

M. Serullas finds, that when morphine, 
even in very minute quantities, is brought 
into contact with iodic acid, iodine is dis- 


engaged, and a blue colour will be commu- 
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to sfareh ; this he finds to be|‘causes the formation of various insoluble 
iar to morphine, and does not occur calculous salts during the process of 

with any of the other vegetable alkalies. | ration. 
With quinine, iodic acid forms a salt which ‘The chlorate of morphine occurs in long 
crystallises in silky needles, like the sul- prisms, which are coloured yellow by nitric 
phate of that base. With cinchonine, iodic acid ; added to iodic acid it sets free iodine, 
acid forms a salt in very fine prismatic crys-| a circumstance very remarkable, from the 
tals. When‘a solution of iodic acid is heated high degree of oxydation in both acids, and 
gently with strychnine, the liquor assumes establishing the particular effects of mor- 
a'red-wine colour, and by concentration long phine in all its combinations on iodic acid. 
rose-coloured crystals, like needles, are pro- | {t appears also that bromic acid is decom- 
duced. The iodate of strychnine is a viru-| posed by morphine ; but further experiments 
lent poison, a grain and a half proving fatal are wanting on this subject. 

to rabbitsin a short space oftime. Brucine| The chlorates of quinine, cinchonine, and 
also forms a salt with iodic acid ; the solu- strychnine, have also been prepared by M. 
tion at first is of a deep-red colour, but soon | Serullas., The chlorate of brucine is of a 
loses that tint, becomes tratisparent and red colour in dilute solution ; when crys- 
yields colourless crystals of the neutral’ tallised, colourless, and occurring in the 


salt, The iodate of veratrine forms a gummy 
uncrystallisable mass ; narcotine and picro- 
toxine dissolve in iodic acid, but no combi- 
nation is formed; the acid is not neutra- 
lised, and the vegetable principles crystal- 
lize from the solution unchanged. 

All the above-mentioned iodates are more 
or less soluble in water and alcohol. By 


| form of tr ent rhomboids, precisely like 
‘the carbonate of lime ; this colourless salt 
jis changed to a vivid red by nitric acid. 
The chlorate of veratrine does not assume 
a crystalline arrangement. 

d by 


All these chlorates are decom 
excess of iodic acid, the super-iodate of the 
base being thrown down. Iodic acid is 


the application of heat they are suddenly |also found to precipitate in the sume way 
decomposed, usually with a slight explosion. 
Sulphuric acid, added: carefully so as to 
avoid excess, disengages iodine, which may 
be recognised by starch. A prominent and 
important character of the iodates of the 


veget. alkalies is the property which they 


possess of being precipitated by an excess 


of iodic acid, or even by a concentration of 
their solutions, a bin. iodate (analogous to 
the bi. tartrate of potassa), being precipi- 
tuted in both cases. These super-iodates 
are colourless, detonate at a slightly-increas- 
ed heat, and even by friction, and no car- 

residuum remains after the deto- 
nation, the excess of acid consuming all the 
carbon, 

In pointing out the above facts, the au- 
thor states that his object was principally to 
show the striking difference between the 
comportment of morphine and the other 
vegetable alkalies to iodic acid, morphine 
decomposing the acid, while the others 
unite with it and form definite series of neu- 
tral and acidulous salts. M. Serullas also 
offers some appropriate but obvious remarks 
on the probable medicinal value of these 
hew compounds, 

Cutorates.—The combination of chloric 
acid with the alcaloids is easily accomplished 
by heating the acid with these bases; the 
crystalline forms of the resulting compounds 
are very peculiar and remarkable ; like the 
iodates they are more or less soluble in alco- 
hol and water. In all cases it is to be re- 
marked, that great purity of the bases is 
essential; the presence of lime or chalk 


(which they not unfrequently contain) is to 
be adie avoided, as this adulteration 


| 


the chlorates of lime and magnesia; and 
when added to the chlorate of potash and 
the liquor concentrated, chloric acid is set 
free and the iodate remains, The sulphate 
of quinine is entirely decomposed in this 
manher. In the same paper, M. Serullas 
describes the hydrofluates (both simple and 
silicated) of the alkaloids. The hydro- 
fluate of quinine occurs in needle-shaped 
crystals of a dazzling whiteness. A solu- 
tion of boracic acid, boiled with quinine, 
affords, on cooling, crystals of the neutral 
borate. Finally, M. Serullas adds an ac- 
count of bis quantitative analysis of the 
iodate and chlorate of cinchonine. Two de- 
cigrammes of the first were precipitated by 
caustic potassa, the cinchonine dried and 
weighed ; the iodate of potassa was ‘evapo- 
rated to dryness, calcined, and thus con- 
verted into an iodide of potassium, which 
when redissolved was precipitated by nitrate 
of silver, and the precipitate washed and 
weighed, From theresults of this analysis, 
100 parts of iodate of cinchonine are com- 
posed of 
lodic acid.. S3—85 
Cinchonine ........ 66—15 
From similar experiments on the chlorate, 
it was found to contain, as the mean of seve- 
ral trials— 
Chloric acid... ee 19—48 
Cinchonine 
In consequence of M, Serullas’ able ob- 
servations, it is necessary to explain how 
far they relate to the mode of detecting 
itric acid by morphine which we have re- 


commended. Unquestionably they would 
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invalidate its logical accuracy to a certain 
extent, if we operated on the free acid itself, 
but it will be remembered that we recom- 
mend the mixture suspected to contain nitric 
acid to be neutralised with potassa, and 
then decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
in contact with a particle of morphine. In 
this case the action on the morphine is en- 
tirely different from that which takes place 
when the free iodic, chloric, or bromic acid, 
acts upon that substance. Thus if we add 
sulphuric acid to the iodate of potassa, iodine 
is disengaged, and will colour blue a drop 
of a solution of starch, If the salt be the 
chlorate of potash, euchlorine is expelled 
without colouring the morphine at all. If 
the salt, lastiy, be the bromate of potassa, 
bromine is set free, which is of a brownish 
colour, but totally different from the bril- 
liant vermilion struck with morphine by 
nitric acid, and moreover it may be entirely 
volatalised by the heat of the band. 

These observations will prevent any diffi- 
culty, in a medico-legal point of view, as to 
the colours produced with morphine, by 
the nitric, chlorie, bromic, or iodic acids. 


ON THE ADULTERATIONS OF STRYCHNINE. 
By M. Rostever. 


The difficulty connected with the 
ration of ine, aud the minute quan- 
tity contained in the substances from which 
it is prepared, have necessarily kept it ata 
very price ; but great consumption 
of the article of late in India, where it is 
used for the destruction of wild beasts, has 
induced some druggists to seek for means of 
diminishing its value, and they have bad 
recourse to their favourite method of in-, 
creasing the weight by the admixture of 
various adulterations, and they have carried 
this species of industry so far as to add 40 
or 50 per cent. of foreign matter, especially 
magnesia, to the strychnine, This fraud is 
easily detected by the calcination of the 
suspected sample. Another mode of adul- 
teration’ éonsists in mixing the impure 
strychnine with bone black, which always 
contains some phosphate of lime, and then 
acting on the mixture by a diluted acid, 
which at the same time dissolves the strych- 
nine and the earthy salt; the solution is 
then filtered and precipitated by ammonia, 
by which means the vegetable alkali is 
mixed with a considerable quantity of the 
phosphate. This mixture may be detected 
in the sante manner as that with maguesia. 


alkalies should attend to this circumstance; 

for the same frauds are doubtless practised 

with morphine and its preparations.—Jour- 

nal de Pharmacie. 

COLOMBINE—NEW CRYSTALLINE SUBSTANCE 
OBTAINED FROM COLOMBA ROOT, 


By M. Wirrsrocx. 


By;treating colomba root with alcohol, 
sp. gr. 835, and distilling off two-thirds, 
after the residuum has been allowed to stand 
for some days, a crystalline deposition takes 
place of beautiful transparent quadrilateral 
prisms, with rhomboidal bases. A still het- 
ter way, and one by which the colombine 


short time, is by acting on the root with 
ether, sp. gr. 0.725, and allowing the tine- 
ture thus prepared to evaporate sponta- 
neously ; only two drachms of the root are 
required for the success of this process, 
Colombine is inodorous and excessively bit- 
ter; it does not change the colour of teat 
paper s it is freely soluble ia boiling aleo- 
ether, and remarkably so in warm 
acetic acid, from which the excess separates 
on cooling in the crystalline form. Concen- 
trated sulphuric acid causes its solutions to 
assume a deep-red colour. From some ex- 
—_ on rabbits, it appears that colom- 
ine is capable of acting as an energetic 
narcotic in small doses —Journal de Phar- 
macie. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOLIDIFICATION OF 
TURPENTINE BY CALCINED MAGNESIA, 


By J. Faure, Sen., Bourdeauz. 


The essence of turpentine has been suc- 
cessfully employed for many years in differ- 
ent affections, remarkably so as a vermi- 
fuge, and very recently as a remedy in 
neuralgic diseases. Having witnessed the 
difficulty frequently experienced in its ad- 
ministration from the invincible dislike 
many patients conceive for its actid and 
caustic flavour, I have undertaken a series 
of experiments, for the of Ssing or 
enveloping the turpentine, so as to destroy 
this unpleasant The successful 
results of these researches are as follows :— 
1. Venice turpentine, and that obtained 
from the terebinthina pinen, was treated 
with calcimed magnesia in different - 
tions. These mixtures became solid in the 
— of a a days, varying according to 
quantit magnesia employed. ’ 
2. The tines with 
one-third of theit quantity of the essential 
oil, These mixtures, in some instances, 
acquired a sufficient degree of consistence, 
in others became altogether solidified. 
3. The solid masses were divided and 


The purchasers of the French vegetable 


boiled in aleobol, which dissolved away the 


may be obtained quite pure and in a very. 


ADULTERATIONS, AND ANALYSES. ? 


turpentine, leaving the magnesia entirel 
unaltered in its chemical relations. 4 
M ia is also capable of forming a 
modified combination with copaiba balsam, 
the resin of which it separates, acting on the 
ile oil as mechanical alone. 
n these principles M. Faure proposes 
formule ‘for administering wirpentine, its 
essential oil and copaiba balsam, in the pil- 
lular form. These we do not extract, be- 
cause the turpentines of various countries 
differ remarkably in the degree of facilit 
with which they become solidified, and it is 
only by experiment that the apothecary can 
become acquainted with the necessary pro- 
portions to be employed.—Journal de 
Pharmacie. 


MODE OF DETECTING THE ADULTERATIONS 
OF SOME ESSENTIAL OILS WITH ESSENCE 
OF TURPENTINE, 


The addition of a little iodine to the essen- 
tial oil of juniper produces a great increase 
of température, with the disengagement of 
yellowish violet vapours. The residue on 
edoling is fluid, of a yellowish-brown colour, 
and possesses the odour of the essential oil. 
~ Intense reaction follows the contact of the 
essential oil of savine with iodine, great 
heat is extricated, and similar vapours are 
evolved. The residue is a solid resinous 
mass of deep-brown-reddish colour, and 
empyreumatic smell. The essential oils of 
tansy, peppermint, and rue, do not suffer 
the slightest change. The colour of the 
wet oil of cataway is altered to a 
autiful reddish-brown. 

By the addition of a minute quantity of 
oil of turpentine to those oils which show 
no changes with iodine, a vehement action 
immediately ensues. Iodine may thus be 
used as a reagent for detecting turpentine, 
which, it seems, is a frequent adulteration 
of the oils on which it possesses no action 
when pure. The experiments above de- 
scribed were performed on oils prepared 
with the utmost care by the author of the 
essay, M. Valet.—Arch. de Brandes, vol. 
resi. arch, 3. p. 225. 


ANALYSIS OF SULPHUREOUS WATERS, 


Numerous examples of sulphureous waters 
occur, in which the sulphur exists in the 
double form of free and combined sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. It being important to 
decide how much is free and how much in 
combination, great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in devising 
for that putpose. M., (fils) has at 
length A ed, and hing. furnished us 
with a simple, elegant, and ready mode of 

jing. It consists in agitating ‘a cer- 
tain quantity of the mineral water with a 
known weighs of finely-divided metallic 


ver, in a closely bottle. All the 
free sulphuretted hydrogen is then decom- 
posed, and its sulphur absorbed by the sil+ 
ver, the quantity is then estimated by the 
increase of weight gained by the latter. 
The water is then decanted into another 
bottle of equal size, fitted with an accurately- 
ground stopper, and containing a few crys- 
tals of the ammoniaco-nitrate of silver, by 
which the carbonates, muriates, and hydro- 
sulphurets, are decomposed and precipi- 
tated. This precipitate being collected and 
washed in ammonia, the carbonates and 
muriates (chlorurets) are dissolved, and the 
sulphuret left behind. Of this 100 parts 
carefully dried, indicate 14 of the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, or, as M. Henry terms it, 
hydro-sulphuric acid.— Ne. dernier de Jour+ 
nal de Pharmacie. 


APPLICATION OF MICA OR MUSCOVY GLASS 
TO MINUTE CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 


It is well known that mica is not brittle, 
and that it doés not burn in the flame of a 
candle, it is therefore much employed in 
Russia for lamps and windows, and M. 
Voget is in the habit of using it for chemi- 

analysis on the small scale. [For this 
purpose a thin scale of mica is sélected, and 
on this is placed the substance for examina- 
tion, which may then be held over the spi- 
rit-lamp flame. An infinity of experiments 
may thus be readily performed, and repeated 
over and over again, without loss of mate- 
rials, and with incredible economy of time. 
After the heating, it is sufficient to rub the 
bit of mica with a moistened rag, and it is 
as perfect as ever. Detonations, concen- 
trations of metallic salts, the desiccation of 
minute quantities of moist subsiances, re- 
duction of metals, are all readily performed 
in this cheap and simple nmonner, The 
trausparence of the mica permits every 
change of colour to be clearly seen. Heat 
is readily communicated to the substance 
examined, While the imperfect conducting 
powers of the mica prevent any inconveni- 
ence, by holding it in the fingers to the 
flame. We cannot however use it with the 
blowpipe, for the summit of the flame pro- 
duces a white stain on the surfaee like 
lime. 

In order to ascertain whether the acids, 
alkalies, salts, or other substances, pos- 

any chemical action on mica, even 
when aided by an increased temperature, 
M. Voget made the following trials :— 

A few drops of the sulphuric nitric, mu- 
riatic, acetic, phosphoric, ahd solution of 
tartaric acids, were successively concen- 
trated an a slip of mica over the flame of a 
candle. The phosphoric acid left a faint 
permanent mark, the other acids pr 


sil- | no alteration whatever, Caustic potash was 


mee, 
lour- 
akes 
bine 


fused without any effect. Iodine was vola- 
tilized, and left no traces. The nitrate of 
silver fused, and left, after the expulsion of 
its acid, a mark of silver, which was easily 
rubbed off. The acetate and ritrate of lead 
left a little yellow oxide and metallic lead. 
The tartrate of antimony and potassa was 
partly carbonized, and the metal was re- 
duced. Calomel volatilized, and left no 


DR. JEFFREY’S ON IODINE IN ERUPTIONS. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 


IODINE 1N CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 
By Tuomas Jerrreys, M.D., Liverpool. 
Tue singularly good effects of iodine in 
glandular diseases are now generally known 
and admitted, but [ am not aware of its 
having been used internally in cutaneous 
dist 


stain. Sulphur end phosphorus melted, and 
burnt away without reacting on the mica in 
the slightest degree. These experiments 
are amply sufficient to call the attention of 
chemists to an auxiliary in analytic re- 
search, which recommends itself by its ex- 
treme simplicity, its moderate price, and 
its practical utility.—Arch. de Brandes, 
vol. rxxiii. cap. 3. p. 265. 


- 


NICOTINE THE ALKALOID PRINCIPLE OF 
TOBACCO. 


MM. Posselt and Reimann have com- 
pletely succeeded in separating the alkaloid 

rinciple which Vanquelin believed to exist 
bi tobacco, but which that distinguished 
chemist failed to obtain in a separate state. 
The new substance nicotine, as described 
by the present authors, is liquid at 6° cent. 

(44° Fabr.) transparent, of a brown-red 
colour, of a disagreeable, pungent, odour, 
like that of dried tobacco, and which is in- 
creased by an elevation of temperature. 
‘Taste excessively acrid, and remaining long 
on the tongue. It communicates a greasy 
stain to paper, disappearing in twelve 
hours ; specific gravity greater than water ; 
volatile in the open air, leaving a small re- 
sinous residuum ; boils at 246° cent. (460° 
Fahr.), burns when touched by a lighted 

taper, and at 100° cent, (212° Fabr.) evolves 
abundant white vapour. Nicotine is solu- 
ble in water in all proportions ; the solution 
is decidedly alkaline, and, diluted with 
10,000 parts of water, still preserves its 
acrid taste. It is equally soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and almond oil. The etherial solution 
mixed with muriatic, tartaric, or acetic 
acids, parts with all its nicotine, and salts, 
insoluble in ether, are produced, Neutra- 
lized by phosphoric acid, the new alkaluid 
furnishes a colourless sirup, which, when 
exposed to the sun’s rays, afiurds crystals 
like cholesterine. The sulphate of nicotine 
assumes the form of an amorphous mass 
slightly acid.” Finally, with oxalic acid, ni- 
cotine forms a crystalline soluble compound. 
The nitric acid does not unite with, but 
nearly effects, the decomposition of, this 
alkaloid. 

The analysis of tobacco by MM. Posselt 
and Reimann has been crowned by the fa- 
culty of medicine at Heidelberg.— Abridged 

Geiger’s Magazin fur Pharmacie. 


, and as I am inclined to think that 
it will be found an efficacious agent in the 
cure of some of them when almost every 
other remedy has failed, I beg to communi- 
cate the following remarks on the subject. 
Aboutseven years ago the external applica- 
tion of the tincture of iodine was much talk- 
ed of, and used by myself and others in 
Liverpool; and, as far as my own opportu- 
nities were concerned,. with littie or no 
benefit. Having at that time a case of a 
very obstinate nature, in which the disease 
had existed chiefly upon the back of the 
hands for several years under the form of 
psoriasis, I thought it probable that as the 
external use of iodine had in some instances 
been successful, it might be worth a trial 
given internally. ‘The result was a complete 
removal of the impetiginous eruption, al- 
though the disease had been distressingly 
troublesome for six or seven years, more or 
less. In this instance almost every remedy 
in ordinary use had been tried in vain ; the 
Harrogate waters drunk at the well, with 
the aid of the baths for five weeks, afforded 
temporary relief but nothing more. I 
began with ten drops twice a day, in i 
them daily until thirty were taken night ro | 
morning, for one month after the full dose 
bad been attained. It may, however, be 
worthy of remark, that the unpleasant and 
depressing sensation upon the nervous sys- 
tem was such as almost to deter me from its 
use,—an effect which continued more or less 
for many months, and which was almost as 
bad as the disease itself. This inconveni- 
ence, however, I am inclined to think, will 
be more felt by those who are possessed of 
nervous irritability, than by the robust. 
Since the above trial I have prescribed it 
in other cases of psoriasis, and also in the 
different varieties of herpes, and with alwost 
never-failing success in lepra vulgaris, 
more especially when, in the latter, it was 
aided by the local application of diluted ni- 
trated mercurial ointment. I could furnish 
your journal with many cases in detail illus- 
trative of the good effects of this remedy, 
but as my object in this communication is 
merely to draw the attention of those to it 
who may possess more frequent opportuvi- 
ties of prescribing it than I have, 1 think 
they will not be disappointed in it, although 
they may possess other remedies which 
either experience or prejudice may not allow 
them to consider less elicacious.—F eb. 26.. 


DR. SULLY’S CASE OF ULCERATIONS. 9 


CASE OF EXTENSIVE 
ULCERATION AND GANGRENE. 
By Henny Surry, M.D., Wweliscombe. 


Tue son of a general officer, aged about 
eleven years, residing at the academy con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Townsend, of Sea- 
ton, in Devonshire, had, with inconceiva- 
ble difficulty struggled through a typhus 
fever, under the judicious management of 
Mr. Cann of that place, a scientific medical 
surgeon, who, early in December 1829, 
became alarmed on the young gentleman’s 
account ; critical abscesses had burst in 
each bip-joint, and within the capsular li- 

ent, which was completely destroyed. 
| oo called to this case on the 5th of the 
month, when 1 found the ulcers on the hip- 
joints, and also on the sacrum, and likewise 
on the nates, assuming a very alarming 
aspect, as gangrene was much feared, and 
did at length present itself in all its hor- 
rors, He at this time passed both uri- 
mary and fecal secretions involuntarily, 
the latter accompanied with such horrid 
feetor as has seldom been known, whilst the 
gangrenous ulcers also emitted an effluvia 
pervading the whole house; but this was at 
length subdued by washing the ulcers re- 
peatedly with Labarraque’s solution of cbhlo- 
ruret of soda, a portion of which, with yeast, 
caragahena jelly, and solution of cornella 
rotunda, was frequently injected. As the 
stemach rejected all kind of food and drink, 
it demanded our close attention, and in a day 
or two became tranquillized so as to receive 
a solution of cornella rotunda, as quinine 
would not at this time remain on the stomach. 
He was now, the 8th, enabled to retain cara- 
gabena jelly, and other nutrients, on the sto- 
mach, and also the cornella, with a few drops 
of the acetate of morphine at night to allay 
an excessive irritation of mental disquietude 
and restlessness; this he took in full doses 
with effect. In this manner we went on 
with the case constantly fluctuating until 
the 5th of Jan. 1830, when I paid him my 
last visit at Seaton. The next day [ accom- 
panied him with the general and his lady to 
his house, a distance of about forty miles, 
which he bore very satisfactorily. ‘The 
journey was performed in a very rapid 
manner, but on our arrival his stomach again 
exhibited rebellious symptoms, and the 
ulcers became gangrenous. Immediate re- 
course was bad to walnut water and efter- 
vescent saline mixture, with small quanti- 
ties of morphine ; to the ulcers were ap- 
plied fomentations of extract of poppies dis- 
solved in chamomile infusion, and a little 
muriate of ammonia, the parts being covered 
with cataplasms of new yeast, and a small 


quantity of chloruret of soda, with linseed- 


meal, renewed every six or seven hours; 
he had also constant injections of caraga- 
hena jelly, yeast, and cornella rotanda, dis- | 
solved in strong broths, which,in a day or 
two, arrested the gangrene and tranquillized 
the stomach, when the essence of qui 

of Dr. Majendie was tried, but did not agree 
with the stomach, unaccompanied by the 
essential salt of cornella rotunda dissolved 
in some of the general’s old wine. The 
extraordinary effects of the cornella through 
the whole of this case evidently convinced me 
that when other tonics disagreed, this medi- 
cine was our sheet-anchor, and I believe 
the young gentleman owes his life to its 
excellent effects, so steadily and perse- 
veringly pursued. Neither can I say too 
much in praise of the caragahena jelly, 
which I consider the greatest improvement 
to invalid cookery, and it affords me plea- 
sure to find that Mr. O'Reilly, his late Ma- 
jesty’s confidential medical surgeon, very 
much approved of it, as well as Sir Henry 
Halford, particularly in a case of concussion 
of the brain, which occurred to a young 
gentleman of Eton, who laboured under this 
affection, and was under Mr, O’Reilly’s care 
as well as my own, being frequently also 
seen by Sir H. Halford. To return to the 
above case. About the month of April, 
having frequently fluctuated between gan- 
grene, sphacelus, and all their horrors, we 
were enabled to dress the sores with Peru- 
vian and Canadian balsams delicately laid 
on over the periosteum (where it became 
exposed from sphacelus, which was the case 
in both hip-joints, two on the sacrum and on 
the right knee), and covered to a consider- 
able extent with Dr. Kirkland’s neutral 
cerate, embedded on with Liverpool lint ; 
for wherever the slightest pressure or fric- 
tion took place, we were sure to have gan- 
grene, which gave great annoyance and pro- 
tracted the cure. ‘The ancles and left knee 
lost not their capsular ligaments, though seve- 
ral times threatened, and the nates and thighs 
being also frequently in astate of gangrene and 
sphacelus ; in short, every part where pres- 
sure or friction took place, became excited 
to,this morbid action. The hip-joints had 
each their periosteum exposed for above twa 
months, which nothing but the most deli- 
cate management preserved, by constant 
and uniform perseverance, and devoting 
many nights to the case, when the gangren- 
ous condition of the sores threatened his 
dissolution. We had, at length, the great 
satisfaction of seeing him completely re- 
stored, but on his recovery, it was found 
that his limbs (which no power or contriv- 
ance could prevent without producing gan- 
grene) were contracted most firmly at their 
tendons, both knees forming an acute angle, 
with the heels closely pressed upon the 
nates, This also, with the use of cajeputa 
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0 MR. DERMOTT ON THE ACTION OF THE HEART, 


opodeldoe, has at length given way, and he 
is now (February 1831) as erect as a soldier 
under arms, but with coverings of the heads 
of the femori as thin as goldbeater’s. skin 
for a considerable distance around, and as 
granulations cquid not be excited to cover 
the bones, we have considerable hollows or 
indentations, but were well pleased in pre- 
serving the periostea. I had omitted to say, 
that during his repeated attacks of gangrene, 
and fora while after, he was washed, both 
his face, neck, hands, thighs, and legs, with 
a solution of chloruret of soda, and after- 


ratory), derive their nerves from specific 
tracts of medullary matter; they must, 
therefore, derive their exciting cause origi- 
nally from those certain medullary tracts. . 
I differ from him in these statements, and J 
answer—As the voluntary muscles derive _ 


their stimulus from action, not from the * . 


medullary tract, which is their immediate 

origin, but from the thinking part of the 

brain and (thought ene stimulus to vo- 

lition) from the part of the brain.possessing 

volition ; and as mixed muscles have theit 

natural so involuntary must have 
rs 


wards with esprit de rose, diluted in water, | thei’ 


and applied with a sponge. The cornella 
pont is an excellent cordial tonic, and 
will agree often with stomachs which reject 
essence of quinine without it. 
Wiveliscombe, February 1831. 


ON THE 
ACTION OF THE HEART. 


REPLY OF MR. DERMOTT TO MR. DOBSON, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—I cannot coincide with Mr. Dobson 
in his belief, that the action of the heart is 
** dependent totally on the sympathetic 
nerve” (see Lancer, No, 187), at least in 

sense he means, or ‘‘ that it maintains 
continuance of alternate contraction and 
ilatation” (in the living person) ‘ quite 
independent of the blood’s ageacy.” Nor 
do 1 believe that it will coutract at all, 
merely by virtue of the nervous influence of 
the sympathetic, without the application of 
some stimulus to excite that influence. 
. The main point of discussion between us 
is, whether the stimulus which excites an 
involuntary muscle to contract is organi- 
cally and originally in its nerves ; or whe- 
ther it is a stimulus existing in the body 
applied to its nerves, and through them 
ting the muscles which they supply. 
_ Mr. Dobson believes that there is an 
analogy as to the mode in which cause and 
effect produce action ia muscles perfectly 
involuntary, as the heart, and semi-iuvolun- 
or respiratory, es the diaphragm. 
do I. Starting upon this, Mr. Dobson says, 
** Now I would ask whut is the cause of the 
contractions of the diaphragm? Is it the 
effect of the external impressions? or, Does 
it not contract by virtue of a principle resi- 
rat in its nervous supplies? Does it not 
pend upog the nervi phrenici? Is it not 
the function of these nerves to excite the 
muscles of the diaphragm into a contractile 
action?” Then he goes on to assert, that 
use the three great classes of muscles, 
involuntary, and mixed (respi- 


So | ply of arterialised blood 


Nerves, itis true, derive their irritability, 
at least principally, from their specific tracts 
of medullary matter in (fe base of the brain 
where they arise, but they do not in thems 


selves, nor do their immediate origins (ue 


ther the voluntary, involuntary, nor mixed 
nerves) possess the irritating cause that 
excites action in the muscles which ‘each 
supplies. But I believe that the ‘three 
great classes of nerves may differ- 
ent medications of sensibility or irritability 
(like the different parts of the brain); giving 
them such a sensibility as is best adapted to 
their natural stimuli, or to the functions of 
the part which they have to supply. 4 
r. Dobson asks—Are not the phrenic 
nerves the excitement for the diaphragm to 
act? Ianswer, No; they are the medium 
of excitement, but certainly not the exciting 
cause ; the exciting cause is the act of ex 
piration,* the coudition of the chest during 
that time, and the system immediately re- 
quiring a fresh supply of arterialized blood 
to support its due degree of irritability, 
The sensation in the chest produced by this 
condition, is the immediate excitement to 
another inspiration, and this sense is itself 
the stimulus to excite the action of the dia- 
phragm. It is not improbable that there is 
a specific class of nervous fibres for the sup+ 
ply of the muscles of inspiration, and a spe 
tie class of nervous fibres for the supply 
of those of expiration, each subject to be 
stimulated by the peculiar condition of the 
chest during expiration and inspiration, 
Now this sensation in the chest exciting 
the diaphragm, and indicative of the neces 
sity of another inspiration, and of a fresh sup- 
iali » is what John Hun- 
ter would term the ‘ stimulus of neces- 
sity,” and it is, 1 believe, analogous to the 
sensation of hunger in the stomach, indica- 
tive of the necessity of a fresh supply of 
chyle for the general support of the volume 
of circulating blood, and the action of the 
system at large. Thus sensation begets 
action (if the nerves in which the sensation 


N take without 
being Produced excitement it 
being in itself an excitemen' long rrita- 
bility remains in the body, 


3 


4 geusation in sentient parts. 


IN REPLY TO MR, DOBSON. 


er stimulus is created, lead, or belong, to 
muscular parts), aud action (i.e. the mus- 
eular action of the arteries conveying arte- 
%,Tial blood) bestows the element of sensa- 
tiou, irritability, to the very substance of 
nerves which are the proximate seat of 
The modifica- 
tions of sensibility, I believe, depend upon 
Structural causes ; for just as the arteries, 
by a living instinct derived from various 
degrees and modifications of nervous sensi- 
bil’ sroduce different secretions in differ- 
ent parts, so they also produce, by their 
living actions, different degrees and modi- 
fications of the nervous influence in the va- 
rious classes of nerves, and the tracts of me- 
dujlery matter which they supply. Thus 
wesfnve arteries acting upon nerves, and 
mesves acting upon arteries, and both, vitally 
linked, or reciprocally acting upon each 
other, are subjected to the stimuli which 
keep the several parts of the animal frame 
in organic motion, such as the volition of 
the brain, a stimulus to the voluntary mus- 
cles, the condition of the chest, and of the 
circulating blood in the chest, a stimulus to 
the nerves and muscles of respiration, and 
the stimuli, natural or accidental, applied 
to involuntary muscles. Instead therefore 
of asserting that the ‘ peculiar sensation 
experienced in the chest when the respira- 
tion is volantarily sup] 1, is obvious! 


y d,is o 
attributable to the instinctive desire of the 
diaphragm to renew its contraction,” I 
should say that this instinctive desire or 


effort of the d to contract is not 
the original cause, but that this action of 
the diaphragm is caused or excited by the 
distressing sensation in the chest occasioned 
by the state of the chest and blood in it at 
the time, the latter sensation acting as a 
stimulus to the respiratory 
the medium of the respiratory nerves; and 
that the reason why the lungs are supplied by 
the same class of nervesas the diaphragm, 
is, that the sensation in the lungs shall be 
transmitted from the par vaga through the 
tractus respiratorius to the phrenic nerve 
and diaphragm. 1 therefore dissent from 
believing with your respectable and talent- 
ed corres;ondent, that my “ first assump- 
tion must be erroneous.” 

Mr. Dobson doubts that there must be a 
stimulating cause for the contraction uf the 
jovolun muscles as there is for the 
Voluntary, ‘‘ when we kuow that in their 
motive effects there is such an important 

disparity.” Yes, I rejoin, because their 
actuating stimuli are different, their livi 
susceptibility to stimuli is (probably) dif- 
ferent, aud the arrangement of their fibres, 
position in the system, and attachments, are 
widely different—the one class forming 


hollow cavities and so forth, and the other, 


muscles through | 


mite of cerebral volition upon bony 
vers, 

The assumption that the ganglia bestow 
a“ distinct agency to the ganglionic sys- 
tem” acting asa perpetual stimulus, just as 
the will is as the occasional stimulus to the 
cerebro-spinal system, is quite gratuito’ 

I believe that they generate, collect, 

bestow nervous irritability to the oe 
thetical maximus, so 8s to supply the in+ 
voluntary viscera with inexhaustible irrita- 
bility for their perpetual action, as long as 
life lasts ; and, secondly, that they establish 
universal nervous connexion and sympathy 
between the cerebro-spinal and ganglionic 
systems, and I believe that it bas not been 
proved by Mr. Dobson, or any other pers 
son, that they do more than this. , 

Mr. Dobson does not believe that the 
oxygen gus could be a stimulus to the 
heart's action, 1 answer (whether it ex- 
cites its action or not) that it is a stimulus; 
and a foreigh one. 

He says that when the heart is enclosed 
in the thorax, it is felt strongly pulsatiog 
through the thoracic parietes; the thorax 
in this case, therefore, I presume had not 
been opened, nor any air admitted. Now, 
under such circumstances, he could not 
have compressed the vene eave in the 
thorax; he must have compressed the infe- 
rior vena cava below the livér, and the sub- 
clavian veins the first ribs; so that in 
this case blood would still enter the heart 
from the cave hepatica, and from the 
vena azygos ; for to prevent any blood from 
entering the heart, both vene cave must he 
compressed in the thorax, and in the cavity 
of the pericardium too, so that in bis ex- 

riment the heart was still under the stimu- 
us of the blood. 

‘I believe that the heart and blood, as 
well as the intestines, may contract by con- 
tinuous sympathy; for the coats of the 
heart vessels are continuous with each 
other; and have, therefore, a continuous 
sympathy ; so that the heart, whilst living, 
may be still stimulated to feeble action for 
a certain time, if even completely empty, 
by the presence of in neighbouring 

e vessels, 

‘The heart contracts when pricked, wound- 
ed, or, as he says, when cut into bits; but 
the very fact of a foreign stimulus thus ex- 
citing the nerves and action of the heart out 
of the body, goes some way to prove that 
some stimulus effects its nerves in the body. 
Lastly, I say that the sympathetic nerve is 
the same sympathetic nerve, whether it is 
supplying the thoracic, abduminal, or pelvic 
viscera, Now as there is a natural stimulus 
to excite the action of the alimentary canal, 
aoother excite the urinary rec- 
tum, so forth, by parity of reasoning 

heart—the blood. 
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’ Perhaps it may be seen from my obser- | by the most vague and tortuous routes that 


vations in a pamphlet upon the mind and 
nervous system, that it is far from being 
proved that the nervous influence of the 
sympathetic is fed by, or immediately de- 
pendent upon, the nervous influence of the 
cerebro-spinal system, but that (contrary to 
Dr. Wilson Philip’s belief) the sympa- 
theticus maximus S$ a source of 
irritability of its own, afforded by its 
ganglia, whereby the heart is enabled to 
act. I think I could propose an experi- 
ment.to determine this, and would be 
willing to join Mr. Dobson, or any other 
scientific person, in such an investigation. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Editor, such 
is the sway of private interest over merit, 
that those who would prosecute scientific 
labours have but little encouragement. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
G. D. Dermorrt. 
Theatre of Anatomy and Surgery, 
Westmiuster Dispensary, 
Gerrard-st., Scho. 


[The above letter was forwarded to us 
several weeks since, but we have not be- 
fore been able to publish it.—Ep. L.] 


REMARKS ON 
SUPPOSED GLANDERS ' 
IN THE 


HUMAN SUBJECT. 
By B. Harr, Surgeon and Zoatrist, B.H. 


Tue review of a paper, which appeared 
in No. 376 of Tne Lancer, on glanders in 
the human subject, by Dr. Elliotson, as 

ublished in the sixteenth volume of the 

edico-Chirurgical ‘Transactions; and a 
subsequent reference to it, in a review of 
Vines on Glanders and Farcy in the Horse, 
No. 385, Jan. 16th, have particularly at- 
tracted my attention ; and I am induced to 
make the following remarks, in consequence 
of dissenting from some assertions and con- 
clusions made therein, which appear to me 
untenable. 

[t is somewhat singular, that while Mr. 
Vines was employed in making known the 
results of his experiments and observations 
on glanders and farcy in the horse and ass, 
which clearly prove that the symptoms by 
which they are recognised in nearly every 
instance, originate and principally depend 
on a particalar, weak, and unhealthy state of 
the animal, and that instances of their tak- 
ing place from contact of ‘matter are ex- 
tremely rare; that Dr. Elliotson should 
have been so deeply engaged in presenting 
to the profession cases purporting to show 


glanders occurs in the human subject from 
contact of matter, and, as the reviewer 
States, not unfrequently. 

Having devoted some time to the investi- 
gation of glanders and farcy, and strictly ob- 
served much of Mr. Vines’ practice, toge- 
ther with a great many of his experiments, 
I am fully convinced of the correctness of 


of that of the very great rarity of glanders 
occurring from the actual contact of matter 
(or being received by one horse from another), 
1 am also fully borne out in this particu- 
lar point and opinion by another able writer 
on glanders, Mr. Thomas Smith, a veteri- 
nary surgeon of sound judgment, formerly 
attached to aregiment of dragoons; I there- 
fore infer from the vague evidence advanced 
in support of Dr. Elliotson’s cases as to 
the actual contact of matter, from the par- 
ticular state of the patients, and from their 
previous and immediate treatment, that the 
symptoms depended solely upon the state 
of the system, and the curious treatment, and 
that the disease was not the en, as Dr. 
Elliotson has laboured to prove, of a ng P 
morbid poison; am ied 
to this conclusion, from observing that some- 
what similar symptoms are incident to, and 
occasionally do arise in, the human subject 
from various causes; and that they some- 
times occur at the sequel of inflammatory 
diseases, especially in weak, unhealthy, and 
irritative subjects, both when the system 
has been brought into that state by im- 
proper treatment, by the abuse of bleeding 

mercury, &c., and also at other times, an 

independent of active inflammation ; we also 
find that those symptoms which constitute 
glanders in the horse and ass very rarely, if 
ever, appear, except when the animal is ir a 
more or less debilitated and unhealthy state 
of body ; and furthermore, it clearly appears 
to me that these assertions are fully borne 
out by the narrative given by the Doctor in 
his own cases, which I shall presently in- 
vestigate, and remork on what appears to 
me to have been very improper and unscien- 
tific treatment, but I consider it first neces- 
sary to revert to that phantom of pbysic, 
shield of ignorance, al bar to medical im- 
provement—the sine qua non, the ever- 
ready and all-prevailing morbid-specific-dis- 


ease notion—that curse of medicine and bane - 


of human life, which both the learned Doctor 
and your reviewer appear to hug with true 
paternal fondness, prostrating themselves 
before it in profound adoration. I shall not 
enter here into the numerous whys and 
wherefores which the generally-received 
idea of specific diseases must necessarily 
require, nor offer much towards removing 
such injurious impressions. I would rather 
retura to them on a future occasion. 


his opinions generally, but more especially “ 
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In the first review, we find the following | 
assertion :—*‘ And it is not a little remark- | 
able, that although in one of Mr. Travers’s | 
cases, true glanders was actually produced 
in an ass by inoculation with the matter of 
the patient’s sores, he, with a singular de- 
gtee of blindness or prejudice, regarded 
them as cases of mere irritation, and not of | 
a specific disease; and did not appear, 
when he saw the two patients in St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, to have the least idea that 
they were labouring under a similar affec- 
tion. The reviewer then passes on to as- 
sert, “ that great merit is due to Dr. Elliot- 
son for having clearly established the fact, 
that the infection of glanders is commu- 
nicable to the human subject, a fact which 
cannot be too generally known and acted 
upon, and the knowledge of which may 
save many individuals from a dreadful and 
destructive disease, against which, like hy- 
drophobia, medical science is of but little 
avail.” Now as the reviewer makes use of 
the term “ specific disease,” I presume he 
means to say that those symptoms which 
are described as presenting in Dr. Elliot- 
son’s cases, could not ibly have occur- 
red from any other cause than the introduc- 
tion of matter irfto the system, and that 
taken from a horse labouring under what is 
denominated glanders. Under this impres- 
sion, I particularly direct attention to the 
following extract from Mr. Vines’ work, 
lately published, on Glanders and Farcy in 
the Horse, page 160:—‘‘ In the course of 
my experiments, I have produced glanders 
and farcy with a considerable tuberculous 
disease of the lungs and water in the chest, 
that ended in death in the course of ten 
days, by introducing balf a pint of blood* 
taken from a rabid dog (so called) into the 
jugular vein of a five-year-old healthy ars, 
and similar effects will likewise follow the 
introduction of any irritating fluids into the 
circulation, as a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, &c. Now this clearly shows that it is 
the particuJar irrifation to which the system 
of some animals is so susceptible (no matter 
from what cause) that produces the «iseased 
symptoms, and that it is not the effect of a 
specific or particular poison previously con- 
tained in the blood. Asa further illustra- 
tion, I may advance that I have seen 
glanders and even death produced by 
inoculating an ass with matter taken from 
an uphealthy animal labouring under viru- 
lent grease.” 

From these and repeated similar experi- 
ments, we are justified, I apprehend, in giv- 
ing full credit to the cases in the valuable 
work of Mr. Travers on Constitutional Irri- 


* We particularly caution those gentlemen who 
practise transfusion to reflect, and to be careful in 
selecting the subject from which they abstract 
blood for that purpose.—B, 


tation, and in attributing them as he. has 
done to irritation, notwithstanding his +“ 
nion on the subject has been designated by 
a writer in Tae Lancet “ as a shadow of 
ashade ;” and he accused by your reviewer, 
“ with a singular degree of blindness or 
prejudice,” because he very judiciously dis- 
regarded Dr, Root's and Elliotson’s cases as 
specific diseases, and wisely cogsidered them 
as merely the effects of irritation, which 
they evidently to me appear to have been, 
and to have taken place in particular sub- 
jects, such as we may very justly term un- 
healthy; and that they were, in all proba- 
bility, of this description, I trust I shall 
be able satisfactorily to prove by the fol- 
lowing abstract of the cases. 


Case 1. A tailor’s apprentice has his sys- 
tem so far affected with mercury for the cure 
of a gonorrhea, as to render the gums tur- 
gid; during the progress, he is attacked 
with pain in the side and chest, dyspnea, 
and rigors, relieved for a day by a dose of 
blue pill ; but the pain and dyspneea return, 
and do not again subside until the end of 
a week, through the use of leeches and pur- 
gatives; ina few days after, a pimple ap- 
pears upon the right side of the nose, which 
increases and suppurates, and the surround- 
ing parts swell and become red. The upper 
half of the face, including the eyelids and 
the nose, with a portion ofthe cheek on each 
side, especially on the right, is greatly tume. 
fied, and the eyes are closed. The eyelids 
and swollen portions of the cheeks red and 
hot, dry and shining, the nose dark-co- 
loured, and the right half black, cold, and 
senseless. Around the gangrened portion 
of the nose and some other points, pus oozes, 
as well as a thin dark-coloured fluid, and 
from the nostrils, especially the right, a thick 
deep yellow-coloured discharge, streaked 
with blood. Pustules on and around the 
nose, ond in various parts of the trunk and 
extremities. , Tumefactions in both forearms 
and on the back of the right hand; some 
hard, others suppurating ; and in addition 
to all this, mercurial erythema, The post- 
mortem examination shows a quantity of pus 
between the adherent right lung and dia- 
phragm ; gangrene in the stomach, and at 
irregular distances throughout the intes- 
tines; an abscessin the back of the right- 
band, communicating with the joint of the 
metacarpal bone of the middle-finger. The 
mucous membrane of the nose was not ex- 
amined. Now let us see what sort of treat- 
ment was adopted. Why, bleeding to the 
amount of fourteen ounces, the application 
of sixteen leeches, purging, a slop diet, and 
opium. Here, then, we have a lad following 
the sedentary employment ofa tailor, which 

ders him particularly suscep- 


necessarily ren 
tible and liable to disease, especially of the 
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mucous membrane, and in this instance 


strongly exemplified ; the debility of red 


system, evidently from the effects of 
mercury, and the bleeding and purging so 
far reducing the patient, that mortification of 
the nose , and to prevent its pro- 
gress, bleeding, purging, the application of 

xteen leeches, a slop diet, and opium, are 
resorted to, When lo und behold the poor 
lad cs, and the examination of the body 
shows further appearances of gangreue; yet 
we are called - on to belicve thet this 
fortunate led died in consequence of infec- 
tious matter from a glandered horse. 


Case 2.—A blacksmith’s lad, in conse- 
quence of drinking a quantity of cold porter 
when hot and perspiring, continues unwell 
for two months; during the latter three 
weeks he is attacked by acute rheumatism, 
first of the lower and s of the upper 
extremities, and recovers so far as to be able 
to walk with crutches; he then sits some 
time in the open air on the bank ofa river, 
in the afternoon, drinking porter, and after- 
wards lounges about a mews; on the same 
évening a pimple arises on the left side of 
the nose, becomes very hot and painful, and 
in the morning inflammation is to be seen, 
which proceeds rapidly, when the lad, feel- 
ing exceedingly weak and ill, is taken toa 
hospital, were colchicum is given to him 
by the apothecary; the next day the follow- 
ing appearances present :—the tumefied parts 
gre hot, and of a bright red, an inch of the 
left half of the nose mulberry-coloured ; a 
ewe of deep-vellow tenacious mucus, 

a few streaks of blood exuding from 
each nostril, particularly the left; pustules 
on the nose and adjacent parts, on the arms, 
thighs, and legs, (those on the latter sur- 
rounded by a blush of red,) and a patch of 
the same colour on the elbow; the pulse 
144, broad (query, lines or inches), soft, 
and weak, rather an undulation than a pul- 
sation; the respiration so weak, that the 
chest scarcely appears to move ; the tongue 
dry, rough, and brownish-red; the skin 
aweating copiously ; extremities cold, move- 
ments tremulous; incoherency, fluttering 
voice, and restlessness. From a post-mor- 
tem appearance, it is found that many parts 
of the lungs are found with blood, 
frothy fluid, &c. The treatment in this case 
was the administration of colchicum, opium 

.in large doses, and sulphas quinine. Ia this 
instance we have a poor lad, likewise follow- 
ing an unhealthy employment, from being 

to sudden heats and colds, smoke, 
dust, &c., and in all probability to the effects 
of strong liquors, who clearly appears to 
have been very ill for two months (though 
the learned Doctor has asserted that the lad 
in excellent health in the afternoon two 


preceding, with the exception of s 


rheumatism) ; inthis weak 


rapidly declining 
and debilitated state, and after t expo- 
a 


sure to fresh exciting causes, 

deadly sedative and gare depressant of 
the vital functions, is given to him, of 
followed up by large doses of opium ; 

we are called upon to believe here also that 
the poor patient died from becoming affect- 
ed by the discharge from the nostrils of a 
glaudered horse ; and what is more strange, 
the Doctor says that “ nothing was detected, 
either peculiar or important, or calculated to 
throw the faintest light upon the disease,— 
a disease which to me I confess was truly 
awful, from its suddenness, rapidity, gan- 
grenous symptoms, unknown source, and 
seemingly uncontrollable er.” 

M. Majendie states, t in some in- 
stances, when even a very small quantity of 
veratrine (the active part of the colchicum 
autumnale) is introduced into the system, it 
will produce om and that the lungs will 
present si engorgement, 

Ido wet fool justified in placing implicit 
confidence in the roundabout, far-fetched, 
and forced evidence which Dr, Elliotson ap- 

is eas and preconcei¢ inions, 
and which, for be I know, may lead 
to similar notions entertained by the vulgar 
respecting glanders in the horse, so aptly 
adverted to by one of our best veterinary 
writers, who says, ‘‘ for instance, the dis- 
ease appears in a quarter where it had never 
been known before; a doctor is sent for, 
and the cause is demanded ; he is put to a 
nonplus. Being unable to account for it 
on rational principles, he hesitates: to have 
made a candid confession of his ignorance, 
would have sullied his reputation, and de- 
eeuy him ef a customer; he therefore 
ooks around him, and happily recollects 
that there isa glandered horse in the neigh- 
bourhood, though at a great distance, from 
which the wind had conveyed its dire eflluvia 
to the subject before him ; hence he is de- 
livered from his dilemma, and the credulous 
owner is satisfied with the important disco- 
very.” 

In concluding my remarks on these unfor- 
tunate cases, on which so much has been 
said and written, especially in Tne Lancer, 
the results of which | cannot help think- 
ing would have been otherwise if a proper 
mode of treatment had been adopted, dough 
I may possibly be wrong in my conjec- 
tures, I candidly give Dr. Elliotson credit 
for his industry, talent, and acuteness for 
inquiry, though the investigation savours 
strongly of the activity of an exciseman when 
determined to make out an information 
against an unfortunate individual. I ¥en- 
ture, therefore, to recommend to the learned 
Doctor, should he happen to meet with such 
another case, not to fellow that will-o'-the- 
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of physic a ‘* morbid fic poison,” 
for a specific re- 
medy, but to banish both from his imagina- 
tion, and to stick to hie own truly valuable 
text (to be found in the same Number of 
Tae Lawcer which contains the review of 
the subject in question), “* You must not 

ibe for the name of the disease, but 

the state of the patient.” 
March 17th, 1830, 


ledge ;” these are supported by specific 
charges too numerous to relate; and by 
whom, Sir, was this memorial signed? Out 
of the seventeen who signed it, there were 
men the aggregate of whose honours, obtain- 
ed at the public examinations, amounted to 
seven pol and as many silver medals! Can 
any one say that these were ignorant men ? 
—men who were likely to be led away by 

y feeling, or who were incapable of 
judging of the competency of those who 

fessed to teach them? ‘The very fact of 


UNEVERSITY OF LONDON, 
DEFENCE OF THE ovuperrs mm REPLY TO 
VERITAS.”"— SUBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Six,—Unwilling as I am to make your 
Journai the arena of controversy, yet I feel 
called u to support the facts which J 
communicated to you in a former letter, * 
and which | find have been disputed or 


denied by a correspondent in your last num- 
ber, who assumes the name of ‘ Veritas.” 
Were I, Sir, to enter into a full and parti- 
cular refutation of each charge of ‘* mis- 
statement” made against me by your cor- 
respondent, I should only be uselessly trans- 
gressing upon those pages which are at pre- 


sent occupied in the discussion of subjects 
of paramount importance to that profession 
of whose rights and privileges you have ever 
been a firm and devoted advocate ; but it is 
unnecessary for me todo so. It must appear 
evident toevery one who reflects upon the 
subject, that some cause far higher tian the 
petty ebullition of party feeling must have 
iven rise to the proceedings which have 
tely been instituted by the students of the 
London University against the professional 
competency of the Professor of descriptive 
anatomy and surgery in that institution. 

« Veritas” commences his letter by stat- 
ing that the charges of the seventeen stu- 
dents who, during the latter part of last 
session, recorded their protest against the 
peernne of Professor Pattison were frivo- 

; and thet they durst not “ unblush- 
ingly ” charge him with not being ‘‘ able to 
teach any part of anatomy ;” and that they 
had confined their charge to his ‘not havin 
given a course of general anatomy,” an 
“pot having given the viscera in a sufli- 
ciently comprehensive manner.” In the 
memorial which was sent in upon that occa- 
sion to the Council, a copy of which I have 
at present before me, it is distinctly stated 
that the Professor was charged with ‘‘ un- 
pardonable negligence, deficiency, inaccu- 
racy, and evident want of scientific know- 


Lancet, No, 39%, March 6th, 


Mr. Pattison’s su ly requesting that 
those parts upon which he had been pr d 
with deficiency should be allotted to anot 
professor, proved the correctness of the 
pupils’ complaints. 

Your correspondent then states that when 
the memorial which the students have this 
year sent into the Council was before the 
general body, “ the advocates of their pro- 
fessor were denied a hearing ; ” and that at 
the first meeting upon the subject those who 
were “the friends of impartiality and order” 
were answered, not by calm debate, but 
by noise and clamour, and the open and 
modest avowal, ‘“* We are determined to 
do it, and we will have no opposition.” 
Now, Sir, as the chairman of that meet- 
ing, I assert that such a statement is totally 
unfounded. It is true that there was noise, 
clamour, and confusion, but it is equally 
true that it originated with the party whom 
your correspondent designated as the advo- 
cates of their ‘‘ worthy professor,” ‘* the 
foes of injustice and confusion ;” it was, Sir, 
notorious, that they, being unable to refute 
the arguments, or overturn the facts, did 
succeed in putting an end to the meeting 
by tumultuous and riotous conduct. Your 
correspondent seems also to have forgotten, 
that there was a general meeting held at the 
Café Colosseum where the memorial was pre- 
sented to the students, and almost unani- 
mously carried; and yet, Sir, acquainted 
with these facts as your correspondent must, 
oras an advocate of Professor Pattison he 
ought to, have been, I am surprised how he 
coull—to use his own expression ‘* un- 
blushingly"’—assert that the friends of Pro. 
fessor Pattison were denied the privilege 
of free debate ; or how he could presume to 
call those meetings * unruly,” when he 
must have known that the only meeting 
against which such a charge could be made, 
was broken up by the “ unruly” conduct 
of his own party. Veritas next proceeds to 
** consider, separately,” the charges con- 
tained. in the memorial, and I am sure his 
coolest supporter must wish that he had 
made out a better case. He attempts to 
prove, that because Mr. Pattison lectures in 
succession upon the bones, ligaments, mus- 
cles, bloodvessels, and nerves, that he must 
lecture in @ systematic manner, But 
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would ask ‘‘ Veritas,” or any of Mr. Pat- 
tison’s admirers, if they have ever heard 
him, in lecturing upon the muscles for in- 
stance, call the attention of his class, in 
succession, to the shape, situation, borders, 


were not, generally speaking, from medical 
men! They were not from those who have 
heard the lectures! They merely spoke of 
the character, or the presumed talents of 
the individual ; they 


surfaces, attachments, connexions, b 
ries, and use, in the beautiful and simple 
manner which is used by Mr. Bennet, which 
attaches such value and such interest to his 
lectures, and by which means alone a cor- 
rect or useful knowledge of anatomy can be 
attained? This is, Sir, what we mean by 
a want of system. Veritas refers us to a 
lecture given upon the carotid artery, as un 
instance of the manner in which his profes- 
sor demonstrates the relative connexion of 
parts. I do not deny that the lecture upon 
this subject is fully and correctly given ; 
but, Sir, poor indeed must be the attain- 
ments of the man who professes to teach an 
important science, if he could not, in three 
months, give one good lecture, and more 
particularly upon a subject on which he has 
edited a work written by his preceptor Mr. 
Allan Burns. I shall pass over the obser- 
vation of your correspondent upon the mis- 
takes made by Mr. Pattison, and refer him 
to those enumerated in the memorial of last 
year; and with regard to bis excuse for the 
want of interest in Mr, Pattison’s lectures, 
I will call his recollection to the lectures 
delivered exactly upon the same subject last 
ear, by our highly distinguished and ta- 
Tented rofessor Mr. Bennet. Was bis lec- 
ture-room deserted? Were there any com- 
plaints of want of interest there? No, Sir, 
the excuse of writers is easily seen through ; 
it is one which, I am sure, Mr. Pattison 
himself would be ashamed to acknowledge. 
The last charge, that of ignorance, which 
your correspondent taxes upon those who 
cannot derive benefit from Mr. Pattison’s 
lectures, is too absurd to be noticed, further 
than by observing a fact which I defy any one 
to disprove, viz., that those who signed the 
memorial (now 82 in number) were, in the 
first place, chiefly senior students ; and, in 
the next place, composed almost, without 
exception, of the most distinguished, the 
most talented, and the best-informed men 
in the university. 

‘* Veritas” then proceeds to attempt to 
vindicate Mr. Pattison’s subsequent con- 
duct, and this because ‘“‘ the chairs were 
conferred upon him by the Council of the 
London University!’ He then asks, Was it 
not necessary for him ‘ to tighten the reins 
of scholastic discipline?” ‘Ihe Council of 
the London University are many of them 
illustrious and talented, no doubt ; men to 
whose fame any praise of mine would add 
but little, but at the same time it must be 
remembered they are not medical men. And 
what were the certificates of Mr, Pattison? 

id judeed! but, unfortunately, they 


petency, the proficiency, or the capa- 
bility of the lecturer! And what, Sir, does 
your correspondent mean by the term scho- 
lastic discipline? Does he suppose that a 
body of men, who are on the very verge 
of entering upon the active duties of life,— 
men, some of whom are actually members, 
constituted members, of the leagned and the 
liberal profession to which they have been 
bred,—does he suppose that these men will 
submit to the insult of being commanded, of 
being ordered, by one who has pocketed 
large fees for the purpose of instructing 
them ! Sir, it is too preposterous to suppose 
that they will, that they ought to do so. 

Your correspondent, in the next place, 
makes use of an expression which I can only 
construe into a charge of my having stated 
what was not true ; he states that ‘ my eyes 
and ears are blessed with a magnifying 
power ;” because I stated that Mr. Pattison 
“ peremptorily ordered” the students to 
descend from the top seats. I again reite- 
rate, that Mr. Pattison did insist, peremp- 
torily insist, upon the pupils coming 
into the body of the theatre; and for the 
substantiation of this fact, I refer to the 
students who were present at the time ; and 
if your correspondent persists in stating that 
this was not the case, he must be urging 
what he must know was wrong, if he were 
present, 

Your correspondent concludes his letter 
by offering an opinion upon the motives 
which induced me to publish the proceed- 
ings that had occurred. I am not bound to 
listen for one moment to a gratuitous opi- 
nion, which is neither founded upon fact, or 
supported by argument; an opinion which, 
like many others in your correspondent’s let- 
ter, seems to cast a doubt upon all that I have 
advanced. My motives, Sir, in writing that 
letter, were to repel the calumnies which 
were afloat, and to let the world judge whe- 
ther the students had acted rightly or not ; 
and what, Sir, must be the inference of those 
who reflect upon the motives by which we 
have been actuated? As I have before 
stated, many of the men who have taken an 
active part in the proceedings that have oc- 
curred, are men to whom the charge of being 
influenced by party feeling, is an insult, 
Many of them will, at the end of this ses- 
sion, leave the University for ever, to en- 
gage in the more active and important du- 
ties of their profession; and low indeed 
must be the state of that man’s mind, who 
could behold the interest of an institution, 
founded, as your correspondent has ob- 


served, ‘* by the great advocate for liberal 
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education,” and upon principles which, if 
acled up to, will render it an everlasting 
monument of the age in which it rose— 
could they, | ask—if they possessed one 
spark of generous feeliug in their bosoms— 
behold the interest of such an institution 
suffering, and not come forward to remedy, 
if possible, the evil, by communicating the 
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from the lectures until the Council should 
mect to decide upon the subject ; and how, 
Sir, was the order communicated by the 
beadle, to whom was sent a copy of the 
mioutes of Council? Considering that I 
had been unjustly excluded, and not having 
received an official communication, I de- 
manded admittance, but was refused! — 


fact to those who had the power to do so?! forcibly prevented by the beadle! Mr. Patti- 


base indeed must be that man, and reckless 
indeed must be the state of that man’s 
mind, who could enter into a cause like this, 
actuated only by party feeling, or by the 
mere voice of his fellow students, We! 
wish not, Sir, to “* blight the hard-earned | 
reputation” of any individual, we do not | 
make any charge against the ¢alents of Pro- 
fessor Pattison, but we urge, and | again! 
repeat, that he is not competent to give us! 
that information which we have a right to 
expect; but I will leave the opinions of 
“* Veritas” to be entertained by himself and 
his, party, conscious that every reflecting 
wind will acknowledge the rectitude of the 
priuciple upon which we have proceeded. 

I will now, Sir, briefly state to you the 
facts which have occurred since I last wrote, 
and which I am sorry to say have tended to 
increase rather thau diminish the dissen- 
sions which I before stated had occurred 
within these walls. 

When the students who had been un- 
justly suspended from the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Pattison (as stated in my last) had 
been again readmitted, they, at the sugges- 
tion of the warden, took their seats in the 
body of the theatre, merely to prevent a 
repetition of those disturbances which had 
previously taken place; but it happened 
that one of the students, Mr. Merriman, 
came into the lecture-room rather late, and 
took his seat upon the top row. Mr. Patti- 
son immediately stopped his lecture, and 
told him to come down, This gentleman 
immediately rose, and asked Mr. Pattison 
“ if he requested him or commanded lim to 
come down; if he requested, he should be 
most happy to comply.” Mr. Pattison then 
observed, that he did not request him, but 
that he commanded him xs Professor.” 
Now, Sir, in order to prove that the Pro- 
fessor had no right to command any student 
to sit where he chose, and considering that 
our rights were directly infringed upon, | 
immediately rose and placed myself ujou 
the top seats next to Mr. Merriman, who 
still retained his place ; not, Sir, as has been 
stated, to insult the Professor, but to advo- 
eate my right, and the right of my fellow 
students, to sit where they chose. What, 
Sir, was the consequence? My name, to- 
gether with Mr. Merriman’s, and that of 
another gentleman, the one to whom the, 


son was then obliged to suspend his lectures 
until the Council met; they did meet again 
and again, and in the meantime the students 
formed themselves into an organised body, 
a committee of twenty-four being elected 
by a general meeting of the class, to repre- 
sent the students, 

The three who had been suspended re- 
ceived an order to appear before the Coun- 
cil, and extracts from a letter of Mr. Patti- 
son were read to each, and what were these 
extracts? 1 answer that they were, with 
the exception of an eraggerated account of 
the facts I have mentioned, a tissue of the 
most deliberate falschoods! We told the 
Council we had friends in the next room 
(the committee of twenty-four) who would 
prove that they were false ; but it was of no 
use, we were not allowed to call in a single 
witness; but being found guilty of insub- 
ordination—one for having asked for his 
certificate insubordinately ! and myself for 
having acted insubordinately! it was re- 
solved * that we should be excluded from 
the lectures of anatomy and surcery for 
the remainder of this session!” 

Mr. Merriman, who according to their 
decision had acted under a misinterpreta- 
tion of the law affecting the Professor and 
his pupils, was to be agaiu readmitted, 
Now, Sir, we have never seen either this 
or any other law, and bow can we be ac- 
cused of having broken it? When this de- 
cision was made known, the utmost indigna- 
tion was evinced by the whole school—a 
protest against the expulsion, worded in 
strong and decided terms, signed by a hun- 
dred and nineteen students, and a copy of 
the former memorial, with eighty-two sig- 
natures, was immediately sent into the 
Council. 

The next time Professor Pattison at- 
tempted to lecture, he was prevented by 
the indignant voice of his class. Lord 
king, and two other members of the Coun- 
cil, were present. The former addressed 
the pupils, and was answered in a spirited 
but respectful manner by one of the stu- 
dents, Mr, Plank, who stated that Mr. Pat- 
tison ought not to think of lecturing again 
until the subjects before the Council had 
received the most attentive consideration. 
Lord King, with that liberal feeling for 
which he is remarkable, stated that the snb- 


certificates had been refused, were sentinto ject should undergo a most complete in- 


the Council, We were agaia | 
No. 396. 


vestigation, and the warden informed the 
Cc 
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class that the lectures were suspended for a| the cause of medical science, or for the re- 

week—that week has elapsed, and the Coun- | ‘let iti 

cil have passed a resolution to the following | whieh, we 

effect :—“ That the complaints of the pupils | ¥¢tishes others, is rapidly swelling the con- 

a Mr. Pattison, the tents of their own already -overloaded coffers. 

r. Pattison against the pupils, shou es 

referred to a committee chosen from the Sach es wes the state of the profession in 

“body of the Council.” Upon that com-/ the year 4500, such it must be still, They 


the jcannot admit of change; and in the preju- 
re co 


receive the most impartial consideration. | 
Here, Sir, the matter at present rests ; | old ladies, the surgeons of the present day 


the committee of students have come to the | : : 


petent to apply blisters, spread plasters, roll 


. oy | up bandages, extract teeth, phlebotomize, 
preventing the lectures from proceeding | d admini a 
that the cause may be injured—they have *™4 administer glysters,—a description of 
every reason to expect that justice will be | practitioners utterly incapable of directing 
} edhe ky parties, and they fear little for te management of the great mass of phar- 
I must apologise for occupying so much m™aceutical preparations ; or if, during any 
of your Journal, but I have endeavoured to moment of sanity, they acknowledge that 


condense as much as possible the subjects 
upon which I have written. As my asser- the present members of the College of Sur- 


tions have been denied, I shall not appear geons are competent to prescribe a dose of 
before you as “‘ A Senior Student of the | calomel, of rhubarb, or of Epsom salts, to 


London University,” but consider it neces- | i 
sary to sign my name to this communica-_ effect the cure of an external disease, they 


tion ; and sincerely trusting, Sir, that the | sternly refuse to acknowledge, in one and 
unfortunate dissensions which I have re- | the same breath, that a surgeon, amember of 


reserve as much. order as possible in the 
ecture-room—they are conscious that by 


lated will speedily terminate, and that the 


result will rather add to, than-decrease, the 
fame which this institution has already 
deservedly acquired, 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Cuan.es Rosert Brer. 
University of London, March 22, 1831. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, April 2, 1831, 


Tue attack made upon the members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in the prose- 


the institution in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or of 
the Royal College in Edinburgh, or of the 
Royal College in Dublin, is qualified to pre« 
scribe eithet jalap, rhubarb, or Epsom salts, 
for the cure of a disease having its origin in 
some internal organ. Let a surgeon be 
called to those diseases which the old la- 
dies, and their gifted witnesses, so obsti- 
nately and pertinaciously denominate ‘‘ me- 
dical,” and in an instant the qualities of 
the drugs are changed, and the ratiocinating 
machinery of the practitioner is thrown into 
complete disorder ;—jalap is converted into 


‘arsenic, and sulphate of magnesia into oxy- 


cution of Mr. Ryan, by the Company of ‘muriate of mercury. The aged dames con- 
Apothecaries, has excited throughout the tend—and, hear it, ye powers! Mr, Justice 
profession the strongest feeling of resetit- Bayiey goes along with them in the unna- 
ment and indignation. The worthies of ‘tural contest !—that although surgeons are 
Rhubarb Hall, like those of other monopo- | qualified to prescribe medicines in fractures 
lizing corporations, take their stand against of the legs, of the thighs, of the bones of the 
all improvement. They are at a teas to per- | petvia, of the spine, and of the cranium, 
ceive the necessity of change, except in| they are utterly incompetent to direct a dose 
the increase of fees. They feel no necessity | of opium, of henbane, or of calomel, in the 
for improvements in law, for exertions in| most trivial cases of irritation produced by 
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causes which are not obviously external. | whether proceeding from external and ob- 
Again ; it is admitted by these sapient mo-! vious causes, or arising from internal and 
nopolists, that surgeons may prescribe for! unknown causes, can only be relieved by 
the cure of the most violent and dangerous | one course of treatment ?—That in each case 


fevers caused by external injuries, while at 
the same time they persist, with astonish- 
ing consistency, that these practitioners 
have neither the right nor the ability to 
prescribe for the cure of fevers of an idio- 
pathic origin. They admit, without scru- 
ple, that surgeons may administer medi- 


cines for the cure of the most violent in- | 


flammations caused by external agents. In 
a word, they acknowledge that surgeons may 
prescribe in cases of inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain, and of the brain itself, 
when such inflammation is produced by frac- 
ture of the skull; and for the cure of inflam- 
mation of the pleura and lungs, when such 
inflammation is occasioned by fracture of the 
ribs ; but in the slightest of inflammatory 
attacks of the brain, or of the lungs, or of 
the pleura, in the absence of evidence of ex- 
ternal violence, they pronounce the surgeon 
to be not only incompetent to prescribe, but 
to be liable for so doing to a prosecution 
under a penal statute. 

Now, supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the law, clearly and without 
doubt, warrants such a prosecution, what is 
to be said of the prosecutors, when it is con- 
sidered that they are placed at the head of a 
most important branch of the medical pro- 
fession ? What are the terms in which the 
conduct of such men can be sufficiently re- 
probated? A man altogether unacquainted 
with the course of medical education may 
be justified in believing that the surgeons of 
the present era are only competent to attend 
to wounds, bruises, and broken bones ; but 
are the members of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, the controllers of medical education, 
the framers of “ regulations ” for the go- 
vernment of medical students, are these 
men justified in forming such @ conclusion ? 
Do they not know, contemptible creatures 


the antiphlogistic system must be rigidly 
pursued ?—That the same doctrine holds 
with respect to inflammations occurring in 
other parts of the body ? 


But let us hear a little of the worshipful 
Company’s evidence adduced on the trial 
against Mr, Ryan, 
| Mrs. Hancock examined. Lives at Ains- 

worth, one mile from Farningham ; knows 
defendant, who lives at Farmngham. Her 


husband was ill with water in the chest and 
Mr. Ryan at- 


|inflammation of the lungs. 
| tended ber husband three or four days be- 
‘fore Christmas ; visited him four or five 
times ; twice in one day. Her boy fetched 
the medicines, Mr. Ryan saw her husband 
jafter he had taken the first medicine. The 
same medicine was sent a second time as 
lat the first, in a half-pint black bottle. De- 
fendant told her her husband’s complaint, 
/was water in the chest and an affection of 
| the lungs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Piatt. Her 
|husband spat thick phlegm, It seemed 
| something of aconsumption. He had been 
jaffected a great many years. Knows Mr, 
Epwanps, who is a surgeon and apothecary 
in Farningham ; Mr. Ryan was at one time 
his assistant ; Mr. Ryan was with Mr. Ed- 
wards some time before she knew him. Mr, 
Edwards had attended her husband, who 
did not feel satisfied with him, and wished 
to have further advice. They then sent for 
Mr. Ryan, who told her on the second 
day that her husband's life could not be 
saved ; he however found himself more easy, 
but the day he died defendant said he 
could not possibly do any more for him 
as he was too far gone. Mr. Edwards had 
attended him for a week, and then defendant 
was called in, After Mr. Edwards there 
was no other doctorin Farningham to whom 
she could go besides defendant. Leeches 
were applied by the defendant on the second 
day. Her husband had complained of an 
oppression on the chest. 

By Mr. Justice Bayvey. Had known 
Mr. Kyan when he was with Mr. Edwards, 
Has made no compensation to Mr. Ryan ; 
she expected to pay him the same as an- 
other ; sbe has not been sent in a bill. 

Thomas Kemp examined. 1s the hus- 
band of Elizabeth Kemp. She was ill a 


long time, with a cold at first, which then 
turned to her lungs ; was ill ten months, She 
had been attended by different medical men ; 


as they are, that inflammation of the brain, 
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gentleman from Greenwich; by Mr. the liver, a surgical ; if otherwise, a medical, 
yan about three months ago. He attended | A tumour on the liver may run to an abscess 
her for a fortnight. She bad one bottle of| and require opening. Inflammation of the 
stuff and took it. Does not know whether! brain, stomach, liver, and of the internal 
he came there once or twice. Went to! organs, is decidedly medical.” ' 
Farningham to ask for his bill, but Mr, Ryan| By Afr. Justice Bayiry, ‘ In ancient 
Was not at home. times surgery was much more limited, The 
Cross-examined by Mr. Ptarr. Mr. | surgeon isnot now travelling out of his occu- 
Epwarps asked him whether he had got | pation when he prescribes for diseases aris- 
the bill. Mr. Epwanps told him to go and | ing from local causes ; for instance, inflam- 
get it if he could. | mation of the bowels following the operation 
Isaac Coffin examined. Lives within | of hernia, will be treated by the surgeon. 
one mile of Farningham ; is a miller. Mr.' The surgeons of the present day, the pure 
Ryaw had attended his wife for three or} surgeons, do not compound medicines ; that 
four months, and supplied her with medi- |is the proper business of an apothecary: at 
cines,—mixtures, pills, and powders. Told) present the apothecary makes up the pre- 
him her complaint ; a stoppage in the bowels. | scriptions of physicians and surgeons, if the 


It was relieved by Mr. Kyau. She ret) 
applied without benelit to Mr. Edwards, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pratr. Mr.) 
Epwanrops said she waa seven months gone | 
with child! She wes not with child at all. | 
It was only the stoppage in the bowels. 

Dr. Webster examined. 1s a physician, | 
a licentiate of the College, Lives at 56, 
Grosvenor Street, London, Has heard the 
account given by the witnesses. Believes 
that Hancok’s case was a medical one. If 
no physician was called in, an apothecary | 
was the proper person. If no physician is | 
employed, the practice at present is for an 
apothecary to advise and mix medicines ; 
the apothecary prescribes, aud makes up 
medicines, Water on the chest, although a 
medical case, may end in an operation, and 
a surgeon be called in, though that is ex- 
tremely rare. Inflammation of the liver is 
a medical case ; that, however, may end in 
abscess, which requires a surgical operation 
to let out the matter; that, however, is 
extremely rare. He has ouly seen one such 
case in the whole course of his professional 
experience, There are certain classes of 
diseases of which it is difficult to say whe- 
ther they belong to the physician or the 
surgeon; the public frequently decide that 
question, 

Cross-exramined by Mr. Pratt. Wit- | 
ness’s is a Berlin degree, but be has been a 
licentiate of the College of Physicions near- | 
Vy ten years, Phlebotomy does not belong to | 
the department of the apothecary. Tumours | 
and ulcers are surgical cases. Question. “* It 
aman be affected with a swelling on his leg, 
thighs, or knee, should you deem it a sur- 
geon’s or an apothecary’s case?” Answer. 
“If only local, a surgeon’s; if constitu- 
tional, a medical case ; though ultimately it 
May require a surgeon: you may know by 
the history and symptoms of the case whe- 
ther it be surgical or medical.” Question. 
** If there be a swelling in the region of the 
liver, do you call that a medical or a surgical 
case?” Answer. “ If external, a surgical ; 
if internal, a medical; if unconnected with 


parties require it. It is the practice of 
apothecaries to attend medical cases, aud to 
prescribe according to their own judy ment, 
and send medicines to the patients; or he 
may send medicines by the direction of the 
physician acting with him. A pure surgeon 
does not compound medicines.” 

By a Juryman. “ Cases of medicine and 
surgery sometimes run one into another ; 
kuows that surgeons do occasionally attend 
medical cases. Mr, Abernethy gave pills 
himself. Cannot describe the practice of an 
apothecary, Pure surgeons do not give 
medicines, Syphilis was formerly consi- 
dered as belonging to medical cases ; sur- 
geons now treat that disease, though they 
must not supply the mercury.” 

John HVatson examined. 1s a member of 
the Coilege of Surgeons, one of the Society 
of Apothecaries. 

Mr. Peart objected to this witness, on 
the ground that he was one of the prosecu- 
tors. 

Mr, Justice Bayrey hesitated, and took 
a note of the objection, 

John Watson's examinati tinued. 
** Candidates for the license are required to 
bring proof of having served a five years’ 
apprenticeship to an apothecary, and testi- 
monials of attendance upon lectures. Prior 
to the passing of the Apothecaries’ Act, 
many medical men were practising us sur- 
geons and apothecaries, There are many 
surgeons in London who are not apotheca- 
ries, and who do not compound medicine or 
make a pill. They do not compound medi- 
cines as surgeons. Some of the cases de- 
scribed are decidedly medical, others not 
coming exactly within that line. Water in 
the chest, and inflammation of the lungs, 
are treated by all writers as medical cases, 
unless leading to an operation. Inflamma- 
tion of the liver is treated by physicians, 
and is medical. The sore bebind the ear is. 
surgical,” 

By a Juryman. “ Having heard Mr. Han- 
cock’s case—that is, the case of water in 
the chest—when you were a surgeon merely, 
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and without an apothecary’s certificate, if 
you had been called in, would you have 
declined to attend that case dnswer. A 
pure surgeon would not have attended to it. 
Most diseases cognizable by the sight and 
touch are chiefly surgical.” 


Defendant's Case. 

Edmund Belfour examined. Is secre- 
tary to the College of Surgeons. (Looks at 
the defendant's diploma.) ‘This is the seal 
of the College. Mr, Ryan is a member of 
the College. 

Cross examined by Mr. Comyn. Was 
present when Mr. Kyan produced to the 
College his indentures of apprenticeship 
for seven years to Mr. O'Laughlin, apothe- 
cary in Cork; terminated in 1821; cer- 
tificates of a year's attendance upon the 
practice at the Middlesex Hospital, also of 
attendance on lectures on anatomy, physio- 
logy, surgery, and demonstrations and dis- 
sections. 


Summing up. 

Mr. Justice Baytey summed up, “ The 
question I shall leave te the jury is, whe- 
ther the cases proved are cases of pure sur- 
gery’ The question of competency is not 
material, for of the skill and abilities of the 
defendant there can be no doubt, The sta- 
tute says, that surgeons shall not act as 
apothecaries. In cases within the privileges 
ot surgeons the defendant may act. ‘The 
distinction was probably thus originally ; 
the physician advised, the apothecary mix- 
ed up the medicines, the surgeons performed 
operations, (Mr. J. Bayley then read the 
clause of the charter of the Coll. of Surgeons.) 
The apothecary is liable to a penalty if he re- 
fuse to make up a physician’s prescription— 
it is silent however as to the prescriptions 
of surgeons. It seems to me that the act 
contemplated the union of the advice and 
making up medicine to be the practice of 
an apothecary. As to practitioners who 
have made up medicines, although merely 
surgeons, they practised in that way before 
the passing of the act. The exception, as 
to the College of Surgeons, alludes to the 
body, and not to any particular individual. 
Whether Hancock’s was a purely surgical 
case, it is for you to decide, ‘There is a 
distinction between a medical case, and one 
in which a surgical operation may be neces- 
sary. ‘The disease behind the ear was a sur- 
gical case, so was the cuse of the blow. The 
tumour attached to the liver would not be u 
surgical case. Copping’s case is stated as a 
stoppage, but there is no evidence of the 
exact nature of the complaint. I shall call 
your attention to the four cases. Are they 
medical or surgical cases? If you think 
they are surgical cases, you will find for the 
defendant ; but the law has defined surgical 
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cases to be external, such as wounds and 
bruises. I am decidedly of opinion that 
the chest and liver cases were medical,” 

The Jury having consulted for some time, 
made an inquiry, to which Mr. Justice 
Bayley answered, “‘ I think the words of 
the charter confine the practice to external 
diseases,” 

The jury having consulted for some time 
longer, returned the following verdict :— 
*© Under the direction of your Lordship as 
to the charter, the jury feel it their duty to 
find for the plaintiffs, because there was no 
external injury in the first instance.” 

Mr. Prarr. I request your Lordship to 
ask the jury whether the defendant expect- 
ed to be paid for the medicines, 

Mr. Justice Baytey. No, Mr. Platt, I 
shall ask the jury whether the defendant 
expected to be paid for what he did. How 
was this gentleman to live? 

Foreman. Ofcourse we find that he ex~ 
pected to be paid. We find one case only— 
the first count. 

Mr. Justice Baytey. Not the first count 
—that is not proved—take the third count— 
Hancock’s case. 

Foreman. Let it be on Hancock’s case, 

Mr. Justice Baytey. I cannot certify 
for a special jury in a penal action. 

The verdict was then taken oa Hancock's 
case only—that of hydrothorax, 


Taken altogether, was there ever a more 
disgraceful trial in a court of justice? It is 
not only a scandalous proceeding as regards 
the Apothecaries’ Company, but it isa dis- 
grace to Parliament and to our Courts of 
Law. The judge, in laying down the law, 
declared that, in his opinion, surgeons were 
only allowed to prescribe medicines for the 
cure of diseases which were strictly exter- 
nal. Now, if his lordship had read the two 
or three first lines of Charter I, Edward 1V., 
granted to even the poor Barbers of the city 
of London, he might possibly have thought 
differently. Be it remembered that the 
privileges conferred in this charter have 
been distinctly confirmed by every subse- 
quent charter and act of Parliament granted 
to the corporation in Lincoln's Inu Fields. 
The following are the lines to which we 
refer: 

“ Sciatis quod nos considerantes qualiter 
dilecti nobis probi et liberi homines mistere 
Barbitonsorum civitatis nostra London’ 
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#2 INFAMOUS CONDUCT OF THE OLD HAGS, 


utentes mystera sive facultate Sirurgicorum 
tum circa vulnere plagas, lesiones, er 
ALIAS INFIRMITATES.”” 

But why did the learned judge go out of 
the regular course to refer at all to any an- 
cient charter connected with the College of 
Surgeons? The custom during the last 130 
years, one would suppose, would have been 
quite sufficient, without reference to any 
such terribly antiquated authority. Or, if 
the learned judge could not think it consist- 
ent with his duty to refrain from examin- 
ing the charters of the College, why not 
quote from the existing charter, or from the 
act of the 18th Grorce II., which would 
have been ancient enough, we should ap- 
prebend? But in neither of these legal in- 
struments would the learned judge have 
found that the practice of surgeons is li- 
mited to the treatment of external diseases. 
It was the custom, for at least 115 years be- 
fore the Apothecaries’ Act of 1815 passed 
the legislature, for surgeons to attend what 
are most stupidly denominated ‘‘ medical dis- 
eases,” and to prescribe and send out their 
own medicines for the cure of those diseases, 
the apothecary, during the same period, 
having been regarded as little more than 
the tool or servant of the physician, —a man 
who prescribed for the cure of internal dis- 
eases, who dispensed his own medicines, 
and those directed in the prescriptions of 
physicians, but who, having received little 
or no education in the sciences of anatomy 
and surgery, was not competent to under- 
tuke the performance of surgical operations. 
He was, in truth, a pharmacopolite, as he is 
described in his own charter, 

But let us look at the subject in another 
point of view ;—not so much with reference 
to the Jaw, as to the conduct of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company in instituting this action 
against Mr. Ryan, who was most beneficially 
exercising his abilities in an obscure village 


ata distance from the metropolis, Agree- 
ably to the dictum of the judge, and to the 
finding of the jury, if Mr. Ryan have at all 


violated the law, it is in having attended 
and prescribed in a medical case. It is 
curious, certainly, that this should have been 
considered as an offence by any man who 
knows any-thing of the subject, because it 
is admitted on all sides that chemists and 
druggists may legally prescribe and dispense 
not only their own, but also the prescrip- 
tions of physicians. ‘The offence then con- 
sists in his having, as we have already 
stated, attended and prescribed for the cure 
of a disease called ‘‘ medical ;" that is, water 
having been secreted in the membranous 
bags of the chest, and not ina membranous 
bag of the knee-joint, the complaint was 
considered to be included in the province of 
an apothecary, and uot in that of a surgeon. 

Well, then, we take the case as it has 
been laid down by the judge, as a medical 
case, and we will consider Mr. Ryan as 
having committed an offence under the Act, 
For argument’s sake we do this ; or, rather, 
we do it to ask this most despicable Com- 
pany a question, which is simply this: “ If, 
in a word, it be an offence under the Apo- 
thecaries’ Act for a surgeon to attend and 
prescribe in a medical case, why has not 
the Company instituted prosecutions against 
the hospital surgeons of this metropolis, for 
practising daily in medical cases, instead of 
pouncing upon an unoffending gentleman 
who resides in an obscure village in a dis- 
tant part of the country?” We must name 
some of the parties to whom we refer, The 
following gentlemen are only a few of those 
who have obtained their diplomas from the 
College of Surgeons since 1815, and who 
were not in practice as apothecaries previous 
to the ist of August in that year:—Mr, 
Green and Mr, Tyrarevt, of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital; Mr. Key, Mr. Bransny 
Coorer, and Mr. Morcan, of Guy's Hos- 
pital; Mr.Wormatp and Mr. Sxey, of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Mr. Joun 
Seorr, of the London Hospital; and Mr. 
Crsar Hawxtns, of St, George’s Hospital. 
These gentlemen daily attend and prescribe 
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in medical cases. They have all obtained 
their diplomas from the College of Surgeons 
since 1815, but there is not one of them who 
has disgraced himself by applying for a 
license at the Hall; yet they all practise in 
medical cases, and though the Company 
may obtain evidence of that fact at any hour 
of any dayin the week, yet these surgeons 
are all allowed to continue undisturbed in 
their medical career, while the Company 
thinks proper to inflict ruin upon a surgeon 
residing in an humble village, from whom, 
it seems, the patients must obtain relief, or 
perish. Ifit be an offence under the Apo- 
thecaries’ Act for members of the College 
to attend and prescribe in medical cases, let 
this most contemptible aud despicable of 
all monopolies answer the plain question 
which we have here asked, a task to which 
we consign them until next week. 


Vite as is the College in the Lincoln's 
Ton Fields, and vile as is the Society of 
Apothecaries in Bridge Street, it will be 
seen by the report of the speeches at a 
medical dinner, in our present Number, that 
these bodies cau be toasted by the heads of 
a liberal opposition medical school, who 
lecture in a theatre which the Council of 
the College of Surgeons declared in 1824 
they never would recognise.— Alas for 
nonour! Alas Alas for 
consistency ! 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


A very full meeting of loungers at the 
College of Physicians on Monday evening 
last was unceremoniously dispersed, half 
an hour before the usual time, by the sud- 
den extinguishment of the gas lights. The 
luminous fluid had been suffering occasional 
fits of intermittent for several minutes, and 
neither quinine nor salicine being admin- 
istered, the burners gave up the ghost. 
Some of the old gentlemen whispered that 
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Sir Henry Halford ; but it is far more likely 
that the occurrence was accidental. He 
must be a credul man indeed who can 
suppose that the beams from Sir Henry’s 
star would be purposely obscured from the 
gaze of an admiring profession, one moment 
before the expiration of the full period al- 
lotted for the periodic display of their 


glory. 


ANTIDOTE TO THE NITRATE OF SILVER. 


We omitted in our last, in concluding 
and completing our account of antidotes to 
poisons, tosay, that the muriate of soda is 
an antidote to the nitrate of silver, which it 
effectually decomposes, giving rise to the 
formation of a chlorate of the metal. 


NOTTINGHAM DISPENSARY, 


ELECTION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


A new Dispensary, as our readers are 
aware from some observations we lately 
felt it our duty to make on the subject, has 
lately been established at Nottingham, and 
on Monday, the 21st ult., a meeting of the 
subscribers took place in the Exchange Hall 
of that city, the Mayor in the chair, for the 
purpose of electing medical officers for the 
Insutution, About 450 persons were pre- 
sent, the proceedings having excited very 
great interest throughout the whole of Not- 
tingham. ‘Three classes of medical officers 
were enumerated in the advertisement for 
candidates, Ilon. physicians, hon, acting 
surgeons, and a house surgeon and apothe- 
cary ; two of the 1st, four of the 2nd, and 
one resident surgeon, The candidates for 
the office of physician were Drs, Howitt and 
Cursham, and as there was no opposition to 
these gentlemen, they were forthwith in- 
stalled, Messrs.G. M. White, K. Davison, 
A, Greeves, T. Allen, D. D. Wright, F. 
Walker, A. Darby, J, Caunt, and Dr. J.C. 
Williams, offered themselves as consulting 
surgeons. Ofthese gentlemen, D. Williams 
and Messrs. Green, White, aud Davison, 
were elected. For the situation of house- 
surgeon and apothecary, in the election for 
which the chief interest was coueentrated, 
vot less than eighteen gentlemen offered 
themselves :— Messrs. Saudford Davison, of 
Carlton, near Nottingham; W. L. Caswell, 
Robert Garnar, John Quail, Henry Clarke; 
W. G. Porter, and Dr. Prentice,—all of 
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Qh THE OLD SURGEONS’ COMPANY 


Butcher, Melksham; Grove Berry, South-! people of Nottingham, was told of a worthy 
ampton; Charles G. Stevens, Carshilton ;| quaker, Samuel Fox, a well-known liberal 


Edw. S, Hall, Newark ; ‘I’. B, Scott, Peter- 
borough ; James Wilson, Liverpool; Wil- 
liam Bullock, Bath ; H. M. Phillips, Truro ; 
Joseph Wells, Plymouth; Wm. Cooper, 
Markham, near Tuxford. Ultimately, how- 
ever, only seven of these gentlemen conti- 
nued on the list,—Messts. Davison, Hall, 
Caswell, Garnar, Clarke, Bullock, and 
Berry; and when the day of election arrived, 
four only of the remaiuing seven were pre- 
sent—Messra.Caswell, Garnar, Davison, and 
Hall. 

The proceedings at the meeting com- 
menced by the reading over the rules of the 
institution, and the election of the honorary 
physicians and surgeons, after which the 
diplomas and testimonials of each candi- 
date (with the exception of one) for the 
office of house-surgeon were read from end 
to end, including even the certificates of 
attendance cn lectures, for the possession of 
which however the diplomas, under the 
present most infamous and disgraceful sys- 
tem of medical legislation, was ample 
guarantee enough. The ‘ exception” was 
that of Mr. Davison, whose testimonials 
Mr. Wakefield omitted to peruse. On the 
candidate adverting to this strange circum- 
stance, Mr. Wakefield announced in the 
room that he had never received any from 
him. Mr. Davison, however, averred that 
he had certainly sent them in a tin-box with 
his diplomas, which were then lying on the 
table; and we have since been informed, 
that ‘in the evening, when the election was 
over, the credentials, with the certificates, 
&c., were forwarded to Mr. Davison with a 
note from Mr. Wakefield,” containing an 
apology for their not having been read. 

The voting was conducted by ballot, and 
the result ascertained by two scrutineers. 
It had appeared probable, as the day of 
election approached, that the contest would 
chiefly lie between Mr. Garnar and Mr. 
Caswell ; and it ultimately, proved that the 
majority of votes was in favour of Mr. Gar- 
nar, who brought letters from Sir Thomas 
Denman, one of the members for the city, 
and had also the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing several medals obtained at the Lon- 
don University. ‘These circumstances pro- 
bably turned the scale in his favour, as the 
display of testimonials, &c., and the can- 
vassing, were conducted with all the ‘spirit 
and energy of a parliamentary contest, 

The situation of house-surgeon is worth 
1201, a year, with a well-furnished residence, 
free of rent and taxes, and supplied with 
coals and candles, the surgeon having the 
liberty to take a pupil into the house, who 
would be boarded at the expense of the in- 
stitation, 


A story which much amused the good 


and most independent gentleman residing 
jin the city, who, on hearing that Mr, 
| Garnar had the acquaintence and support 
of Sir Thomas Denman, called on Mr. Gar- 
| nar direcily after his arrival at the Inn, 
{ when the following laconic dialogue ensued : 
|* Good morrow, friend ; is not thy name 
Robert Garnar?” Yes.” “ Dost thou 
not intend offering thyself as a candidate for 
the situation of house-surgeon to our dis- 


testimonials ; they are very respectable : [ 
will be thy friend; get thee to the sign of 
the Old Fox in Houndsgate, where thou 
wilt meet with every-thing thy heart can de- 
sire.” “* Lam greatly obliged toyou, but 1 am 
a stranger in Nottingham, and do not know 
the Old Fox, and this house (the Maypole) 
seems to me to be very respectable.”— 
“« Friend, | must constrain thee to go. 
Joha, take the apparel and the trappings of 
this young man to Houndsgate ;”—and, in 
the fulness of bis zeal, Samuel Fox forth- 
with took his new acquaintance by the arm, 
and led him away to his own house, where 
Robert Garvar hath abided from that time 
since. 


THE OLD SURGEONS’ COMPANY AND THE 
NEW COLLEGE. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—It appears by the statement you 
have published, that there are some circum- 
stances relative to the transactions which 
either were, or were pretended to be, the 
cause of extinguishing the old Surgeons’ 
Company, and creating the present College 
in its stead, with which you are not ac- 
quainted. Some peculiar.occurrences in my 
early life, caused me to be often in the 
“sanctum sanctorum” of that deceased 
company. At the period to which | ailude, 
| was of an age capable of making observa- 
tions upon what passed in my presence, 
without being suspected of doing so. I was, 
besides, much connected with persons who 
either were, or were desirous to be, active 
in the government of the Company, and 
who, in their private meetings, canvassed 
and debated upon such measures as they 
wished either to carry or to oppose in its 
conclave, From these sources | learned, 
that the men of the greatest talents in the 
profession were least employed in managing 
the affairs of the Company, which were, 
principally, directed by such as had the least 
knowledge, practice, or integrity, and who, 


at the same time, employed all the energy 
they posthssed to promote their own ad- 
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t ntly, injuring such of 
their brethren as had more talent than them- 
selves. In the course of these opportunities, 
Diearned that when the surgeons determined 
to separate themselves from their old com- 
panions the barbers, they procured the Act 
of the 18th of George I1, which constituted 
them a sephrate company in the city, under 
the title of Master, Wardens, and Court of 
Assistants, of the Company of Surgeons. 
They had no livery, as the other city com- 
panies have, and the examiners were chosen 
from the Court of Assistants for some cer- 
tain time. 

I will now give you some account derived 
from the sources I have mentioned, to show 
how the extinction of the Company, real or 
pretended, took place, and the existing Col- 
lege was created :—The governing powers 
had proposed a measure, the completion ol 
which would have been advantageous to 
themselves, but injurious to the Company ; 
and, as is not unusual on such occasions, 
endeavoured secretly to pass it into a law, 
One member of the Court, who was hostile 
to the contemplated measure, obtained in- 
formation of the meeting, unexpectedly at- 
tended it, and opposed the measure. ‘This 
gentleman being treated with much inso- 
lence by the would- be-great men, insisted 
that the Act of Parliament which constituted 
them a company, should be read by the 
clerk, which being done, he said, ‘* By this 
Act it is provided that a court, to consist of 
the master, wardens, and —(naming the 
number) — assistants, shall be held every— 
(naming the time )—. So many assistants — 
(naming the number)— must be present, to 
constitute a Court, at which all laws and 
other regulations relating to the afiairs of 
the Company must be settled, and if the 
number of persons directed by the Act are 
not present at any meeting, that meeting 
shall not be legally a court; and any-thing 
transacted thereat shall not be binding. It 
is further provided, that if these courts do 
not meet punctually atthe days prescribed 
by the Act, or if they do not consist of the 
number of persons specified, the Company 
shall no longer be a corporate body.” 

After this was read, the gentleman moved 
that the persons present should be counted ; 
upon which the number was found to be less 
thon the law required ; he then said, ‘* Take 
notice that you are no longer a Company ; 
if you venture to make the measure now 


before you a law, or do any other act of 


authority, steps willbe taken to punish you.” 


He then left the room, and the Compuny of 


Surgeons never again met as a corporate 


Whether the Act would have borne this 
gentleman out in the execution of his threat, 
1 do not know ; but he himself told me that 
this was what passed on the occasion. He 


could have no inducement to mislead me. It 
is certain that the Company ceased to exist 
from that time, and those who had endea- 
voured to govern it, finding they had not 
the power, endeavoured to raise another 
body, for which they.made such laws as 
would enable them to manage it in their own 
way. Ambition fired their minds, and in- 
duced them to compete with the sages of 
Warwick Lane. ‘They entitled themselves 
* The Royal College of Surgeons ;” their 
head, “ president,” &c. ; and as there were 
some titled members in the society of War- 
wick Lane, the new College speculated upon 
obtaining similar honours. Several of the 
most emment surgeons of that time, who of 
course became members of the new College, 
were requested by its ruling powers to soli- 
cit the honour of knighthood for themselves ; 
but as they did not choose to do this, the 
poor College was induced to exert its colle- 
giate influence to get three of its own insig- 
nificant members be-knighted; these were, 
James karle, Ludford Harvey, and William 
Blizard. Earle affected great modesty, and 
said he had no desire, on his own account, 
to have atitle, but, in the true spirit of nolo 
episcopari, be consented for ** the honour of 
his profession.” Harvey, who was always 
a poor creature, caught at the title to please 
his lady, and Blizard did the same for rea- 
sons not known to me, though I am ac- 
quainted with facts which will entitle him 
to a more extended notice. 

Wien I was at school in 1772 or 1773, 
had a companion named Thomas Clarke, who 
was accustomed to give his schoolfellows 
this history of himself and his connexion :-— 
He was the son of Mr. Clarke, who had 
been wiiat would now be called an eminent 
** general practitioner,” lived in Lime 
Street, and was in very extensive practice, 
Clarke had a foot-boy named Blizard, who, 
showing activity in his duties, was stripped 
of bis livery, and set to wield the pestle 
and mortar in the shop; Mr. Clarke then 
promoted him to the dispensing of medi- 
cines to the inferior patients, and, in the 
end, made him something more tha» a no- 
minal partner, under the firm of Claike and 
Dlizard. At this time Clarke died prema- 
turely and intestate, and Blizard came into 
the whole business, and very kindly put the 
son of his departed friend to be educated in 
the school where L met with him, having 
declared his intention to bring him up under 
himself, and in due time to introduce him 
into the business, as he himsel! had been in- 
troduced by the faber. Clarke continued 
in the same school as long as i did, but 1 
never saw him after | left it, nordo I know 
what became of him afterwards, though | am 
sure he never made his appearavce in Lime 
Street: nor can I tell what became of the 
fortunate foot-boy, nor whether he was one 
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26 FEES FOR PROFESSIONAL ATTENDANCE. 


of the progenitors of the Nestor of the Royal | perhaps, under other circumstances, it might 

College of Surgeons, . be his duty to advise merely some change 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. of regimen. 

T. Sne.prake, The plan which has been adopted at 

73, Upper Berkeley Street, Newcastle, of establishing a scale of charges 

Portman Square. for visits, consultations, operations, and me- 


dicines, indicates a laudable desire to rescue 
the profession from the necessity of sending 
unnecessary quantities of medicines ; but I 
ASSOCIATIONS OF MEDICAL fear it will be found, in practice, searcely 

PRACTITIONERS, less objectionable than the custom it is in- 
tended to supersede. 


PROFESSIONAL REMUNERATION. Although the sum to be charged for each 
eamian, sort of medicine and operation, and for vi- 


; sits, be fixed, the number of such charges 
To the Editor of Tas Laycer. must still depend upon the discretion of 
. Sir,—In your Journal for the 15th Janu- | each individual practitioner. Should a sur- 
ary last, there appears a ‘ Table of Fees for | geon, in his anxiety to superintend a doubt- 
Professional Attendance, and the more or- ful or dangerous case, repeat his visits fre- 
dinary Operations of Surgery,” which is’ quently, he may subject himself to be sus- 
stated by one of your correspondents to have | pected of sordid motives, rather than obtain 
been adopted by the ** Newcastle and Gates- credit for an earnest desire to benefit his 
head Association of General Practitioners patient. As soon asa patient becomes con- 
in Medicine and Surgery ;” and subjoined | valescent, a desire will arise to get rid of 
to that table there is a list of ‘* Charges the doctor’s visits. Hints tothis effect will 
for Medicines, &c.,” which have been |not fail to be conveyed in words or in man- 
agreed upon by the same parties. Your | ner : the surgeon, if a man of delicate feel- 
correspondent seems to anticipate that the ings, would, under such circumstances, fre- 
example thus set before the profession will quently discontinue his attendance at a too 
be generally followed or imitated, and says, | early period, and the patient would be often 
“ Let them improve upon it as they please, |left to the risk of relapse. 
and we shall be most happy to attend to| Patients would also try to remedy their 
suggestions of improvement from any own ailments, withoutthe assistance of their 
quarter.” 2 ‘medical attendant, who would not generally 
I am, therefore, inclined to think that be called in, unless some alarming symp- 
the following observations may not be un- toms appeared. Even the friendly visits of 
worthy of the notice of the Association the surgéon would be shunned, or be liable 
above mentioned, and of general practition- | to misconstruction. 
ers throughout the kingdom, Independently of all these objections, it 
The plan heretofore pursued in this coun- | appears to me that the respectability of the 
try, of practitioners charging only for medi- |profession may be lessened, but cannot in 
cines, and nothing for attendance, is cer-|any way be promoted by associations of 
tainly the most absurd and degrading that | surgeons making scales of charges for pills, 
it is possible to conceive. When a practi- draughts, mixtures, blisters, — &e.; 
tioner visits a patient, he must either be | and still less by combining to adbere to such 
content with inadequate compensation, or charges, and to decline holding any inter- 
contrive to send medicines, whether ne- course with those who refuse being parties 
éessary or not, in sufficient quantity to totheir scheme. This latter clause does not 
justify his demand, he to send | belong to the Newcastle and Gateshead As- 
but a small quantity of medicines, and to sociation; but it has been publicly pro- 
put such a price upon them as would com- claimed in another place, and may justly 
yee his trouble, time, and responsibility, |cause all such associations to be regarded 
e would incur the risk of being told that his by the public as combinations against their 
charges were a great deal higher than those interests. 
of his neighbour, who probably _sends| ‘To obviate such objections, I beg leave to 
abundance of medicines at a low rate, and suggest that surgeons should make agree- 
whose long bill of items affords document- ments with their patients to attend them for 
ary proof at least that he has given some-/a fixed annual salary. The medicines may 
thing tangibie for the money demanded. A_ be included in this arrangement, or not, as 
carpenter or 2 bricklayer puts in bis bill a may be most convenient. Some families, 
charge for the “ time” of his meanest la- | especially at a distance from towns, may 
bourer, as well as for the materials fur-|choose to keep medicines in their own 
hished ; but a surgeon is afraid to name his | houses, and the surgeon might either ecom- 
time or his skill, and must be content to dose | pound them at his visit, or give directions 


his patients with draughts, even when \* some persons in the family how to do so. 


PROFESSIONAL FEES.—MEDICAL POLITICS, 


Othets might choose to procure their medi- 
cines from a chemist ; and others might pre- 
fer having them prepared and supplied, as 
heretofore, by the surgeon, and entirely un- 
der his responsibility, Whichever of these 
methods was fixed upon, the amount of 
compensation should be settled be/orehand 
between the parties. 

By this plan patients would know how 
much they would have to pay for medical 
attendance, and would cease to suspect their 
medical attendants of making a job of them, 
The surgeons’ visits, instead of being im- 


table to unworthy motives, would always | 


to find what annual payment would be equi- 
valent to his present profits. He has only 
to take the average of the three last years 
to begin with. The necessity every prac- 
titioner would feel of maintaining the good 
opinion of his patients would be a sufficient 
guarantee to the public that their interests 
would not be negligently attended to by 
him, ‘This plan, which is calculated to 
raise the profession above the level of a 
trade, and to put an end to the degrading 
system of Christmas bills, promises such 
advantages to the public that, in these re- 
forming times, it will be wonderful if the 


received as they ought to be, in the| public mind do not soon become sufficiently 
light of friendly attention. In case of illness | enlightened to appreciate it as it deserves, 


there would 


no inducement to delay | 


It appears to the writer who now addresses 


sending for the surgeon, and in acute cases| you, that you could not wield the mighty 


the advantage of the medical attendant 
seeing the patient at an early period of the 
disease need not be enlarged upon. In 
chronic, and sometimes even in acule dis- 
eases, it is no easy matter to determine at 
what period professional superintendence 
may sately be dispensed with. Underthe plan 
now suggested, patients, even in their best 
health, might be regarded as under the eye 
of a chosen professional friend, whose inte- 
rest it would be to suggest the meaus of 
preserving their health, and whose best 
assistance they might rely upon in all cases 
of illness, 

It may, perhaps, be said, that on this 
plan the time and comfort of medical men 
would be perpetually liable to be infringed 
upon by fidgetty and inconsiderate patients, 
who, having the right to do so, would not 
hesitate to send for their medical attendant 
on the most trivial occasions. This objec- 
tion may be obviated very simply, by the 
surgeon raising his terms; if or per 
annum be insufficient, let him require 401. 


or 501, 

It might be agreed upon, that in case of 
being called up in the night, or of a fracture 
or dislocation, or any operation of import- 
ance, an extra sum should be allowed ; in 
like manner a fee should be fixed for a case 
of midwifery. 

' The public would thus be made parties 
to the agreement, while the competition 
between medical men would be left free 
and unfettered. Practitioners of eminent 
talents would of course have the advantage 

mere patients and higher emoluments. 
Medical men, relieved from the necessity 
of making bills up, and of keeping accounts, 
would have leisure for scientific investiga- 
tious, and, most assuredly, the science of 
medicine would be benefited when the 
majority of its practitioners, in possession 

a competency, would be at liberty to 
study with cure the cases under their super- 
intendence. 


engine at your command more to the benefit 
of the profession and of the public in gene- 
ral, than by pointing out the merits of @ 
reform of this description. 
lam, Sir, your very humble servant, 


THOUGHTS IN INDIA ON ENGLISH 
MEDICAL POLITICS, 


Tuts paper is devoted to the consideration 
of the present state of the medical profes- 
sion, without any design to be guided by 
the prepossessions of oné party to the pre- 
judice of another; and passing over the 
question, as likely to call forth uncomfortab'e 
teeling, whether a pure or an impure sur- 
geon is best qualified to discharge the multi- 
furious duties which are indispensable to 
the well-being of society. 

It may indeed be allowed that the science 
of medicine and surgery has of late years 
undergone some improvement, and that most 
important facts ascertained by much labour 
have reached the light ; it would be strange, 
forsooth, if, whilst ali other arts and sciences 
had felt the force of this inventive era, me- 
dicinal lore alone was suffered to halt. But 
I beg leave to affirm, that whatever advances 
towards more perfect knowledge have been 
made, the whole merit belonys to the in- 
dustry of individuals unassisted and unac- 
knowledged by the Council and Court of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 

Whoever will take the troub'e to reflect 
on the state of medical science in England, 
will, I- apprebend, arrive at no other con- 
clusion than this, that its progress is slow 
compared with that of other sciences. The 
correctness of this fact will be disputed pro- 
bably by those who profit by the present 
system, but the community, of which the 


College is the recognised head, will require 


It will not be difficult for a medical man |more accurate testimony, 
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The College of Surgeons has for years 
been managed by a party, consisting of some 
twenty members, eelf-elected, irresponsible, 
immoveable men, who have the power o! 
raising taxes without limit upon medical 
aspirants, and dividing the proceeds among 
themselves. Instituted as the College was 
for purely scientific purposes, care should 
have been taken that the reward of corrup- 
tion was small, that the honour of a seat in 
the Council was confined to those who in 
the judyment of the body of surgeons were 
considered most deserving. Men of science 
would then no longer be neglected, jealousy 
of country practitioners would not be known, 
no system of jobbing could occur, and the 
diguity requisite to a learned profession 
would then be maintained, 

As the administration is now constituted, 
Tappeal to any man whose mind is not 
biassed with interest, or blinded by persoval 
friendship, whether the power arrogated 
(for 1 will not believe Parliament delegated 
the power) by the members ot the Council 
of the College, does not inevitably lead to 
corruption. It is, therefore, at the top ot 
the tree that reformers must commence their 
Operations. © 

It is highly necessary for preserving the 
independence of the members of the protes- 
siou, that the enormous power assumed by 
the Council should undergo revision, We 
know this aggregate body has authority to 
restrain, and repeal, as well as to add to, 
any existing law appertaining to prolessional 
matters, Itcan regulate the internal eco- 
nomy of all hospitals. It has the privilege 
of refusing certificates from any surgical 
lecturer, no matter how distinguished that 
member may be in general estimation. And 
it can at pleasure alter the amount of money 
which is conceived to be equivalent to its 
own testimony of a pupil’s qualification in 
surgery, never failing to remember that the 
money so collected is divided among the 
examiners, If it be asserted that this trust 
must be vested somewhere, and that it can- 
not be given to men of more probity and 
koowledge than those who now possess the 
privilege, 1 will reply, without waiting to 
inquire into the accuracy of my oppouent’s 
eulogium, that he is little acquainted with 
history if he be not aware that such privi- 
lege, unchecked by any popular interfer- 
ence, does necessarily beget oppression, 

Among the desiderata towards improve- 
ment in the science of surgery and medicine, 
there is none so essential as a close alliance 
between the Council and the medical commu- 
nity. While a perfect union of them would 
be conducive to the best interests of the 
profession, the present disjunction leads to 
grievances which the Couucil are either in- 
disposed or unable to counteract. In the 
existing order of things, no advantage, no 


honour, is derived from ing a college- 
certificate. Mr. Scales, the renowned 
butcher of Leadenhall market, or any other 
individual less qualified perhaps than Mr, 
Seales, may practise surgery with as little 
concern as a member of the Cellege. This 
monstrous evil rests with the Council for 
not makiog common interest and common 
cause with their respectable brethren. 

But it is not enough to point out an evil, 
unless we are prepared with a remedy. For 
my part, | am of opinion that nothing short 
of a representative Council can aflord the 
profession the needful securities. The ad- 
vantages of a Council so constructed are too 
obvious to need explanation ; public appeals 
would be answered by upright poliey,—no- 
torious wrongs would be met by spéedy re- 
dress, and (not the least gain) that secret 
and banefol influence which shut out the 
greatest anatomist in the world, Joshua 
Brookes, from the Court of Examiners, 
would be annihilated. In London there are 
other individuals (besides the eminent gen- 
tleman here alluded to), surz,eons of known 
talent, distinguished teachers of y 
and surgery, and raised into merited cele- 
brity by an immense practice ; notwith- 
Standing which, a knot of antiquated men 
exercise a most extravagant power which 
precludes these members from the highest 
posts in their profession. 

Such a system is repugnant to every 
honest mind; it levels all honourable com- 
petition, and forms a barrier to public bon- 
ours, ‘The ‘‘ temper” of the times, let us 
hope, is against so vast an authority. 

If the Council comprehended m it twenty- 
ove individuals, elected by the whole col- 
lective body of resident members, with 
authority to legislate for any given period, 
with or without emoluments, we should have 
a form of administration vigilantly attentive 
to the interests of medical science, and with 
which a discretionary power will not be 
deemed objectionable. Here is opened a 
channel for emulation, a reservoir for merit, 
which will stymulate with no ardour 
every member of the profession to attain, 

The first essay at improvement should be 
made ou the Council, and then the political 
gardener may direct his attention to the 
** recognised ” hospitals, where he will find 
abundant occasion to apply his pruning knife 
with freedom. While an hospital is appro- 
priated to the relief of the sick only, 1 am 
willing to allow that the governors should 
have the patronage of medical offices, but if 
we find that it contributes in an essential 
cegree to a student's education, a question 
then arises whether respectable tradesmen 
are the best judges of the capacity of a me- 
dical teacher. It is within the last few 
years that the character of a hospital sur- 


geon has degenerated, Instead of being a 
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road to honour where none but a Sharp, a] ing interesting case of ramollissement of the 


Pott, a Cooper, or an Abernethy, could ar- 


tive, we behold the places of such men, oc-, 


cupied, with a few splendid exceptious, by 
gentlemen of whom more regard has been 
paid to birth than was conceived due to 
merit. 

Who has not heard of the jobbing system 
of the Middlesex Hospital, a standard of the 
“recognised! "’ ‘There the Solons of sur- 
gery are composed of very refractory mate- 
rials, the frequent agitations of whic! atiord 
the student far more gratification than 
instruction, Hence it is common to hear 
a Middlesex man hum the following dog- 
grel:— 

O what a polish’d gem we find 
IMuminating Jobern’s mind :— 

«* Mint” is the balm for healing! 
But Bell and Mayo rarely meet 
On terms of amity complete :— 

“ The fifth” is the nerve for feeling ! 


The next advance towards cultivation of 
medical science might be effected by the 
resident members forming themselves into a 
society to obtain such a reform in the elec- 
tive system of the London hospitals as may 
ensure in the person of the successiul candi- 
date the best practical knowledge of his 
duties, as they concern the patient and the 
student ;—a man who, on the one land, is 
uniufluenced by college intrigues, and on 
the other, unawed by a fair investigation 
into the principles which he adopts, with a 
view of rendering such principles available, 
through the medium of the press, to the 
whole medical community, ‘Thus a rather 
novel and unexceptionable source of evi- 
dence for these narrow times would be ac- 
quired, through which rational maxims 
would spread to the advancement of science 
and benefit of posterity. 

But here I must stop. From what has 
been said, it is confidently hoped some sug- 
gestions will arise among your readers con- 
ducive to the end for which this paper was 
written—reform. Its success wil! shed 
blessings on mankind, and confer on its ad- 
vocates that most grateful of all reflections— 
the approving voice of their own con- 
sciences, 

Benpysue. 
Calcutta, November, 1830. ‘ 


RAMOLLISSEMENT OF THE CENTRAL PORTION 
OF THE BRAIN. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—I am indebted to my friend Dr. 
Williams, for the particulars of the follow- 


| central portion of the brain. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Fonrses Winstow. 

London, March, 1831. 

| Jobn Saunders, wtat. 58, was seized sud. 
'denly with a violent pain in the head, princi- 
| pally referred to the forehead, A short period 
| previously to the attack, he had heard of the 
| melancholy death of a child to whom he was 
jody attached, The sudden communi- 
cation of this intelligence so affected his 
/spirits as to produce an alarming state of 
| depression of the nervous system, attended 
|by a slight convulsive puroxysm of the 
|lower extremities, and a copious discharge 
jof thin watery fluid from the mucous mem- 
| brane of the intestines, The day following 
‘he experienced a sudden pain in the head, 
attended with an aggravation of the convule 
sive fits, but with a total cessation of the in- 
testinal discharge. 

For the affection of the head he was co- 
piously bled, and his bowels were acted upon 
| by abrisk cathartic. This treatment produced 
temporary relief, Towards the evening of 
the same day he exlibited symptoms of de- 
lirlum. Ilis couversation became incohe- 
rent, and sometimes quite cnintelligible. It 
appeared evident, from what could occa- 
sionally be understood, that his mind was 
occupied with the loss that he had lately 
sustained, Ile mentioned his dau hter’s 
name several times, exclaiming, ** Is she 
dead? Is she indeed gone?’ In the morn- 
ing he became more rational, but sull com- 
plained of the violent pain in his head. A 
larze quantity of blood was abstracted lo- 
cally from the head, anda blister was ap- 
plied to the nape of the neck. He had a 
hard pulse, beating from 70 to 80 in a mi- 
nute, Towards the close of the day his 
symptoms increased in violence, His vi- 
sion became indistinct ; he became gradu. 
ally more aud more oppressed, and ut last 
comatose; in which state he lay fora whole 
day, and died in a convulsive &t during the 
night. 

Examination of the body after death.—- 
On removing a section of the brain ease 
nothing unusual was visible. The dura ma- 
ter appeared healthy. After removing the 
dura mater, the tunica arachnoidea and pia 
mater were very vascular, Nothing unu- 
sual presented itself on the surface of the 
brain; and but a slight effusion of serum 
was found in the lateral ventricles. The 
hippocumpus mujor, and the right corpus 
striatum, bad a peculiar yellow appearance, 
both being in an extreme state of ramollisse- 
ment. This was the only morbid appear- 
ance visible throughout the brain. ‘The 
lungs were found, upon examination, 
slightly tuberculated, With this exception, 
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the thoracic and abdominal viscera pre- 
serted no morbid appearances. 
Remarks.—Ramollissement is a term 
adopted by the French pathologists to de- 
note a peculiar morbid appearance of the 
brain, consisting in a softened state of some 
parts of the cerebral substance. ‘This af- 


fection generally attacks the corpus callo-| 
sum, fornix, and septum lucidum, but it: 
may have its seat in other parts of the cere- | 
MM, Rostan, Lallemand, and other, 
French patbologists, consider this affection | 


brum. 


of the brain sui generis, contending that it, 
is a peculiar and primary disease of the 
brain. Dr. Abercrombie, in his excellent 


book on the diseases of the brain, contends | 


that this affection is the result of inflamma-_ 
tion. He considers the affection analagous 
to gangrene in other parts of the body, 
and, like gangrene, he considers it may 
arise from two different causes. It may 
arise in consequence of inflammation, and 
in consequence of a failure of the circula- 
tion in the head from disease of the arteries. 
In the cases related by M. Rostan, the dis- 
organisation was observed principally on the 
surface of the brain, and mostly occurring 
in those advanced in years; whereas the 
cases recorded by Abercombie were ob- 
served principally in young children, and 
the deep-seated parts of the brain were 
found to be disorganized. Dr. Abercrombie, 
in his attempts to reconcile the different 
opinions entertained by himself and M, 
Rostan on this subject, says, ‘* Gangrene 
from inflammation is familiar to every one ; 
and equally familiar, though very different 
in its origin and concomitant symptoms, is 
gangrene of the arteries of any particular 
part of the body. Ossification of the arteries 
of the brain to a great extent, is a common 
appearance in elderly people, and seems to 
be a very frequent source of apoplexy, with 
extravasation of blood, at advanced periods 
of life, It appears extremely probable,” 
continues Dr. Abercrombie, ‘ that it may be 
the source of that particular condition of 
a part of the brain which terminates in the 
ramollissement of M. Rostan, and indeed he 
distinctly poiats at this explauation of it.” 
In Dr, Williams’ case just narrated, there 
was no ossification of the arteries to account 
for the termination of the disease in ramol- 
lissement, ‘The patient decidedly laboured 
under inflammation ; and the softening sof 
the central portion of the brain I consider 
to be the consequence of that inflammation, 
The cerebro) affection appeared to have been 
brought on by the shock given to his ner- 
vous system, by the sudden communication 
of the intelligence of the death of bis daugh- 
ter; and this fact points out to us the ne. 
cessity of directing our attention to the 
moral or mentul, as well as the physical, 


WEBB-STREFT SCHOOL DINNER. 


extensively, than agitation of the mind, in 
producing departures from the healthy con- 
dition.* The reciprocities of action between 
the intellectual and material portion of the 
animal economy, have been too little investi- 
|gated by medical writers, It is a subject 
| replete with great interest to the physician. 
|The learned in general are not sufficiently 
convinced of the intimate union existing 
between the mind and body; this union is, 
indeed, so strong, that itis difficult to con- 
ceive how one of them should act, and the 
other not be sensible in a greater or less 
degree of that action. Innumerable cases 
are on record, in which both organic and 
functional disease has followed as the conse- 
quence of a disturbed state of the mind. 


WEBB-STREET SCHOOL 
or 
ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


Tue Anniversary Dinner of the above 
school took place at the London Coffee 
House, Ludgate Hill, on Monday, 7th 
March, 


Gronce Pitcuer, Esq. in the Chair. 


The usual loyal toasts having been drunk, 
the Chairman rose :—Although, Gentle- 
men, the progress of science and literature 
must mainly depend upon individual exer- 
tion, yet associations well arranged and 
well conducted, by directing, assisting, and 
exciting to individual exertion, may mate- 
rially aid in the advance of knowledge. I 
propose the toast of the learned bodies, the 
Royal College of Physicians, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and the Worshipful 
Company of Apothecaries, with the greater 
cordiality, in consequence of the improve- 
ments they have lately made in their regu- 
lations and conduct, purticularly the two 
latter; nor do 1 think it less meritorious 
that these improvements have beeu insti- 
‘tuted, from what has transpired beyond 
their walls, for now-a-days it becomes a 
merit to do our duty, and many bodies will 
nut brook being suggested to. | propose, 
then, ‘* The learned bodies, the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, the Koyal College of 
Surgeons, and the Worshipful Company of 
Apothecaries.” 


* A remarkable case was recorded in The Ballot 
afew weeks ago, of death being produced by the 
agitation and anxiety of mind, in consequence of a 
protracted The on was 
si by Sir A. Cooper other respect- 
able medical men,—F, W, 


causes of disease. Few causes operate more 


E 
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The Cmatnman, in ing “ The | 
Webb Street School of Anatomy and Me- 
dicine ,” observed that it had now been esta- 
blished upwards of ten years. ‘This school, 
Gentlemen, was founded by the late Ed-| 
ward Grainger, in opposition to the advice | 
of some who pretended to be his friends, 
and who prognosticated a failure ; but he 
thought and acted for himself, and he proved | 
to be right. He was, indeed, a man of 
splendid intellect and unconquerable indus- | 
try; every obstacle gave way to his all- 
powerful talents, and at once he raised him- | 
self and his school to an eminence vever) 


sistance as the colleague of the founder of 
this School, though in consequence of the 
regulations of the Hail respecting his de- 
partment not having then been passed, bis 
class was not so large as might have been 
wished. lam happy to have this opportu- 
nity of bearing my testimony to many valu- 
able remarks that adorned his lectures. Thus 
has the School been founded, Gentlemen, 
and I trust it has not lost, and will not lose, 
by the successors of these great men, any of 
its reputation. ‘* The Webb Street School 
of Anatomy and Medicine.” 

Mr. Gettatty proposed the health of 


attained before by any person or persons, the Chairman, and in so doing alluded to 
unaided by an extensive hospital, or im- | the unwearied diligence Mr. Pilcher evinced 
mense patronage. I knew him well, Gen- | when a student, and to the earnestness with 
tlemen, and sincerely regret it has fallen to which he still cultivated the science of 
the lot of only a few present to have en- anatomy. 

joyed a similar acquaintance, It ie difficult; Mr. Pircner returned thanks, His par- 
to say whether he was most to be admired tiality for the study of anatomy was instilled 
for the strength and acquirements of his into him by his late friend Edward Grainger, 
mind, or venerated and esteemed for the | in conjunction with his brother, his (Mr.P.’s) 
extreme goodness of his heart. An early| colleague. He exhorted the pupils to re- 
‘associate with Edward Grainger, and a fel-' collect that though they might meet with 
low labourer in establishing the reputation | occasivnal difficulties, these would all give 
of the School, was the late lamented Dr, | way to perseverance ; he wished them every 


Armstrong, the mention of whose name 
must produce feelings of grateful remem- 
brance and regret; for whether we regard 
him as a lecturer, as an author (and how- | 
ever his opinions may be canvassed, they | 
will hand his name down to posterity),— 
whether we regard the social habits of his 
domestic life, or remember his urbanity of 
manner and ready willingness to benefit 
where suffering was to be found,—we must, 
aga him one of the greatest men of 
1isage. Although, Gentlemen, these two 
great men are lost to us, bas their influence 
departed? No: always let us bear in mind 
the great cause of their superiority ; it was 
industry ; and though few, perhaps none of | 


happiness and success in the study and prac- 
tice of their profession. 

Mr. Rocers then proposed the health of 
Mr. Grainger, which was received with im- 
mense applause, 

Mr. Gratncen rose to thank the gentle- 
men present. It always gave him great 
pleasure to attend the anniversary meeting, 
because it afforded him an opportunity of 
expressing his acknowledgments for the 
kind support he had received from the com- 
mencement of his career as a public teacher, 
from the students of the Webb Street School. 
He was also gratified because that anniver- 
sary brought together many of his earlier 
supporters, and, he might likewise add, his 


us, can boast equal mental powers, we all best friends. He felt deeply the tribute 
may imitate their zeal. My friend, Mr, Phil- | which had been paid to the memory of his 
lips, Gentlemen, was an early associate with | brother, the founder of this school, to whose 


the School, and I am, indeed, glad that 1 
have not, with respect to him, to deplore 
the fate that has befallen those [ have just 
named. In consequence of a large family, 
he was induced, against his inclination, to 
relinquish the chair he for several years so 
ably filled in our School, to occupy a more 
lucrative professional engagement at Bir- 


talent and industry it was principally in- 
debted for the celebrity it so soon acquired 
in the estimation of the profession. The 
review of its progress excited in his mind a 
mixed feeling of gratification and regret, —of 
gratification when he reflected on the high 
station it enjoyed amongst similar establish - 
ments,—of regret, when he recollected that 


minghum ; and I am quite sure he has car-| he who was its founder was not spared to 
ried with him the good wishes of all who) witness the triumph of the undertaking he 
knew him, and still know him, here ; those | had sonobly begun. In conclusion, as mere 
who had not an opportunity of attending his | words were but a poor return for the kind- 
lectures, must be somewhat acquainted with ness he had invariably received from those 
his mecits through the very excellent trans-| around him, yet there was one mode by 
lation of the Pharmacopawia which he pub-| which he thought he might render a due 
lished. I most sincerely trust he will en-| acknowledgment for the past,—it was by 
joy that success in his profession, and that steadily pursuing the course which bad 

piness in his life, which he most justly | secured to him their good wishes—by faith- 
deserves, Dr. Davis also rendered his as-| fully discharging the duties of the office he 
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had the Lonour to fill, and by advancing, as 


far as was within his power, the dignity and | Schools,” 


usefulness of the medical professio.. 

The Cuatrman, in proposing the health 
of Dr. Boott, regretted that circumstances 
over which he had no control prevented 


In proposing the “ Hospitals and Medical 
the Chairman observed, that 
though the meeting might feel great partial- 
ity for their own School, yet they could not 
took around and see the hospitals and medi- 
cul schools, without a strong wish for their 


his presence that evening ; although he had | prosperity ; the hospitals, not only as assist- 


deemed it advisable torecire from the School, 
he (the Chairman) was quite certain the 
doctor would carry with him the esteem and 
admiration of those who had attended his 
lectures, and he was sure he might add the 
affection of all whoknew him well. He was 
glad indeed that Dr. Walich bad immorta- 
lized the name ef Boott, by cailing a very 
splendid Indian plant the Boottia; for a 
botanist who was second to none ought to 
and must have his name handed down to 
sterity. 


The healths of Mr. Cooper, Dr. Lee, and 


Mr. Millard, having been proposed by Mr. | 
Robbs, Mr. Sanders, and Mr. Green, those | 


gentlemen returned thanks. ‘The Visitors” 
were then given from the chair. 

Mr. Guatycer rose, and in proposing 
the health of Dr. Southwood Smith, said, 
that gestleman had conferred great be- 
nefit ou the profession at large, and on the 
anatomical student in particular, by calling 
the public attention to the difficulties which 
opposed, in this country, the cultivation of 
one of the most important branches of medi- 
cal science. The appeal which was thus 
made had, to his own knowledge, been pro- 
ductive of great advantage, by disabusing 
the minds of several members of the leyisla- 
ture, of those prejudices which they enter- 


tained on the subject of dissection, and had! 


in a certain degree led to those inquiries be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, 
from which they might yet expect an ame- 
lioration of the present disgraceful laws. 

The Cuatnman then gave ‘“ The Old 
Students of the Webb Street School,” and 
said, that they must ever be cousidered its 
best friends, for to them it was indebted 
mainly for the present class; by their kind 
and valuable recommendation they showed 
that in their opinion it was worthy of sup- 
port; and he trasted, that as the present 
students would soon become. old ones, his 
colleagues and himself would find an increase 
of old friends. The Chairman then gave 
also, “* The present Students of the Webb 
Street School.” 

In proposing * The Medical Press,” the 
Chairman alluded to the great advantazes 
which were to be derived from literature by 
the medical profession; he attributed the 
improvements in medical writings in a great 
measure to the periodicals; and no one, he 
observed, could he blind to the vast im- 
provement in medical knowledge and politics 
which lad been lately wroug!t by the free, 
independeut, and impartial medical press. 


| ing medical science, but especially as bene- 


fiting the sick poor; he was pleased to find 
so many schools nobly emulating each other, 
and he was sure that the public would be 
benefited by the numerous pro- 
| vineial schuols, He was proud to be able to 
enumerate amongst his friends Dr. Wallis 
and Mr. Ryley, of Bristol, and Mr. Cox, of 
Birmingham ; he was honoured by the ac- 
quaintance of many others, and he wished 
them every success, 

Mr. Graincer again rose. He said he 
was afraid he might be thought irregular for 
interrupting the toasts that were given from 
the chair, but he could not allow the even- 
ing to pass by without proposing the bealth 
of his friend Mr. Macmurdo. ‘lhat gentle. 
man had for a considerable time been con- 
nected with a large institution, but the calls 
| of private practice had obliged him lately to 
| relinquish his office. Mr. Grainger said he 
| ought to apologize for having p:oposed Mr, 
| Macmurdo’s health at so late an hour, but 
he begged to say it was not with the less 
cordiality. 

Mr. Macmvurpo, in returning thanks, said 
he hoped that all envy and jealousy in the 
profession would cease, and that they would 
‘ail unite in the one great cause—the ad- 
vancement of science. He concluded by 
proposing ‘** The London University and 
the King’s College.” 

The Cnuatrman having given “ The 
Stewards,” retired, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Cooper. Mr. Millard afterwards pro- 
posed the health of Dr. Whiting and Mr. 
Everitt, and the conviviality of the meeting 
was kept up to a late hour, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Le Medécin des Valétudinaires ; description des 
dartres, des maladies chroniques et de leur traite- 
ment par lextrait des végétaux. Par le Docteur 
Gi-andesu de Saint-Gervais. Paris. pp. 48. 

Mémoire sur amputation de la jambe dans larti- 
culation dugenou. Par A. Velpeau. Paris, pp. 35, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B.C. has been received. 

The act which Londinensis quotes was only pass- 
ed for a year, and consequently is not now in opera- 
tion. 

We omitted to state last week that the number 
then published, concluded Vol. I. 1830-31. The 
index to that volume will accompany our next 
number.—O. T. L. 


Erratrom.—Page 867,cul. 2, line 13 from bottom, 
for “ a village in Farningham,” read, the village of 
Farningham, 
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